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Tue reply of Professor Snedden came too late to include with 
the discussion of the papers of Professor Bode and the editor in 
the February number. We are glad to include Professor Sned- 
den’s reply as the leading editorial in the March issue of Tue 
JournaL. Professor Snedden discusses the previous papers under 


the title, “ Educational Philosophy versus Educational Sociology.” 


EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY VS. EDUCATIONAL 
SOCIOLOGY 


The editor of Tur Journat or Epucationat Socrotoey has 
asked the present writer to join in the discussion initiated by the 
editor’s comments on Professor Bode’s Modern Educational Theo- 
ries (JouRNAL oF Epucarionat Soctotoey, February, 1928). 

Like Editor Payne, the writer has found Dr. Bode’s book not 
only interesting but tantalizing. The style is alluring and many 
of his criticisms are shrewd and valid. But do Dr. Bode’s own 
proposals, usually only vaguely implied, lead us east or west? 
It is hard to determine. Hence the writer joins with Dr. Payne 
in urging that Dr. Bode give us soon another book in which he will 
give us a host of tangible constructive proposals. 

Many of us, for example, are very sympathetic with the general 
aspirations suggested in chapters x and xi. But how meager are 
Dr. Bode’s elucidations of what democracy “is”! “In terms 
of social organization democracy means capacity for change, for 
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growth, for the progressive cultivation of common interests.” 
But, by that standard, are not Italy and Russia far more “ demo- 
cratic” today than are England and Switzerland? The “ weasel 
word ” “ progressive,” of course, begs the entire question. Will 
Dr. Bode point out one phase of American education which, tested 
by experience over a score of years, seems to have proved more 
democratic than another, or more democratic than the correspond- 
ing developments of Prussian or Japanese education ? 

The present writer is especially desirous to obtain enlighten- 
ment on cultural education as that may prove effective under the 
fairly democratic conditions—political, religious, commercial, and 
sumptuary, at least—which now prevail in these United States, 
But can he extract anything that is not centuries old from this: 
“‘ Whether a subject is cultural or not is determined, not by any 
trait inherent in the subject itself, but by the contribution it 
makes to the development of the individual”? Is not this equiv- 
alent to saying: “ Whether a drug is medical or not is determined 
not by any trait inherent in the drug itself, but by the contribution 
it makes to the cure of the individual”? Have any of the tradi- 
tionalists ever claimed anything else than that their favorite sub- 
jects do so contribute to the development (what kind?) of the 
individual ? 

Dr. Bode’s method of dealing only with generalizations unsup- 
ported by inductive evidence leaves us quite in the dark as to cer- 
tain of his criticisms of the present writer’s positions. In chap- 
ter vi he especially takes issues with proposals more clearly to 
differentiate objectives of vocational and of cultural (preferably 
liberal) education. “The whole spirit of the democratic move- 
ment in education, on the contrary, has been toward an integra- 
tion of vocation and culture.” “‘ This separation of vocation from 
culture is the fundamental issue between aristocracy and de- 
mocracy.” 

Do these contentions take account of the specializations of voca- 
tions that have been proceeding in geometrical progression for 
two centuries? Nothing in the text indicates such recognition. 
Yet the grounds for my proposals are found in the necessity of 
getting rid of artistocratic (that is, exclusive, oligarchic) culture, 
and of accepting the vocational specializations forced upon civil- 































Editorial 


ized men by machinery, desires for maximum production and 
leisure, and regional distribution of natural resources. 

If only Dr. Bode would name one or a few vocational pursuits 
for illustrative purposes! The city schools of Cincinnati or 
Toledo or Dayton or Xenia have today some hundreds of boys in 
their seventh grades—bright boys and dull boys, well-cireum- 
stanced boys and poorly circumstanced boys. Twenty years from 
now it is safely predictable—nay, it is inevitable—that a few of 
these boys will have found desirable vocations in shoe repairing, 
and a few will have become truck drivers. Probably some will 
have become carpenters, others compositors, still others, shoe sell- 
ers. But others—not many, but a percentage certainly—will have 
become lawyers or dentists or high-school teachers or retail mer- 
chants. 

But all these men will have the right to vote. All will be reading 
newspapers and magazines. All will be potential users of public 
libraries, music halls, and photodrama. All will have much leisure 
and habitual ways of using it. All will be capable of buying foods 
wisely or unwisely, of being thrifty or spendthrifty, of holding 
liberal or reactionary views towards political or other kinds of 
democracy. 

Now my democratic aspiration is that all the above mentioned 
men shall have much culture, much social sympathy, much liberal- 
ism of political outlook, much flexibility of spirit, quite apart, 
or rather irrespective of, their vocations. Should only lawyers 
read Browning’s “ Ring and the Book,” or should we expect it 
to be read with delight and added insight by men of powers equal 
to that feat, whether they be shoe repairers, dentists, or college 
professors of physics ? 

Perhaps Dr. Bode agrees with me—but I cannot decide from 
his book. Yet I read his book for light and guidance towards 
eurriculum making—which, after all, is only so documenting our 
plans and specifications for educational procedures that intelligent 
men and women shall be able to find out whither we educators 
think we are bound. 

Dr. Payne is right. We are entitled to a fuller explanation. 
Dr. Bode must give us another book with his own constructive 
programs. Dr. Bode recognizes that “ what educators need at the 
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present time more than anything else is a reasonably clear pro- 
gram.” Exactly. But such a program cannot be of service if 
stated in abstract generalizations only. Philosophy is, indeed, 
not expected to bake bread. But philosophers ought to try to show 
occasionally where their proposals have occasionally led to better 
bread making. Can they not, in education, whilst disparaging 
present bread making, give at least some concrete exemplifications 
of what they mean by better bread making ? 


Tue Journat is particularly pleased in this issue to present 
several of the papers presented at the Washington meeting of the 
American Sociological Society in the section on educational sociol- 
ogy. These articles are particularly pertinent since they help to 
define the field of educational sociology. We shall include from 
time to time other papers of this meeting and the meeting that is to 
take place at Boston. 


One of the major problems of educational sociolgy, as has been 
frequently pointed out, is research in the field. We have had 
from time to time articles dealing with one aspect of research or 
another and have maintained a vigorous department of research 
reports. In line with this outline we are presenting a plan of 
reseerch which is being carried out by Professor Thrasher in 
New York University. The editors would be pleased to have com- 
ments upon the plan here in operation for the different types of 
research and also to hear from persons in the field who have 
research projects in this field. Codperation in this respect will 
result undoubtedly in definite progress in the development of the 
science. 


THE Journat is particularly pleased in this issue to announce 
the forthcoming conference on junior-high-school problems held in 
the department of secondary education of New York University. 
The whole program consists of an application of the principles of 
educational sociology to the field of secondary education and, there- 
fore, should be of first importance to educators and sociologists 


alike. 
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Tue Journat has received assurance from many sources that 
it has met a decided need among. the numerous educational maga- 
zines appearing at the present time. The subscription list is being 
rapidly extended and satisfaction is universally expressed with its 
nature and contents. The editors would welcome criticisms of Tue 
JouRNAL and its policy and would appreciate a word from its 
readers at any time. They also would be happy to have its readers 
extend its influence by passing on copies to others and by calling 
the attention of others to its merits. Tur Journat’s success 
depends upon its readers. 









































A PRACTICAL REVISION OF AN ELEMENTARY- 
SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


JOHN J. LOFTUS 
Principal, Public School 80, Brooklyn 


Tus first article of this series on the reorganization of the cur- 
riculum of a typical public elementary school explained the 
philosophy underlying the project curriculum of Public School 
80, Brooklyn, N. Y., and described the procedure by which the 
revised curriculum was put in operation.’ The outcome is not a 
final permanent curriculum or one that is applicable in every re- 
spect to all the public elementary schools of the City of New York. 
On the contrary, the outcome to date is a revised curriculum that 
has ‘‘ emerged ” from the local situation. If the local situation 
changes, the curriculum will change. It is a curriculum that is 
based largely on the “ present needs” of the children and the 
community. It takes into account individual differences, home 
environment, prospective changes in the community, and the 
growing experience of the children. 

A curriculum of this type is never finally established. It must 
adapt itself to the children for whom it provides vital and typical 
experiences. It is subject to change at any time; otherwise, the 
children would have to adjust themselves to the curriculum. A 
static curriculum implies indoctrination, repetition, hearing les- 
sons, drills, conformity, remoteness from life. An activity cur- 
riculum provides things to do rather than things to memorize. 
It provides experiences rather than recitations, growth rather than 
information. 

The change from the traditional curriculum to a project or 
activity curriculum is revolutionary. The point of view and the 
procedure are entirely different. The situation is radically 
changed for teacher as well as for pupil. Instead of taking a cur- 
riculum ready made, the teacher must constantly participate in the 
continuous necessary revision to meet new situations and new 
personnel, 

On the other hand, there must be in city systems a certain 
amount of uniformity, a certain body of minimum essentials of 
information and skill. There should be also certain minimum 
1 Vol. 1, No. 5, p. 255. 
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evidences of desirable attitudes and habits. In order to provide 
for the constant turnover of children through transfers, admis- 
sions, and discharges, this minimum information, these minimum 
skills, habits, and attitudes should be specified in the course of 
study and should be taught in all schools at approximately the 
same time. A child transferring from one school to another in 
the middle of the term should find no great difficulty in adjusting 
himself to the new environment. The practical problem is how 
to permit the necessary flexibility, latitude, and variety within 
the necessary limitations of a fixed course of study. 

The method adopted at Public School 80 was a codperative 
study of the needs and interests of the children and the commu- 
nity, an analysis of the activities of the school, and the selection 
of a practical group of specific objectives under each of the major 
objectives of education. These specific objectives served as a 
basis for the selection of experiences and exercises from the course 
of study and the daily lives and environment of the children. It 
also served as a basis for evaluating the work noted in the plan 
books and observed in the classrooms or in the larger activities of 
the school. It served further as a basis for the type of self- 
government, the character and scope of the special activities and 
clubs, the nature of the assembly exercises, dramatics and visual 
education, the objectives and methods of the school paper, the 
conduct of school and community athletics, and the extent and 
purpose of the participation of the school in the activities of the 
community. 

The specific objectives selected under each of the major objec- 
tives’ are the following: 


HEALTH 


1. To broadcast among pupils and parents essential information about health 
and hygiene. 

2. Toset up and follow up proper health attitudes and habits. 

3. To ascertain the most common and the most serious physical defects among 
the pupils. 





2 For the basis of selection of the seven major objectives of education, see 
report of the Committee on Reorganization of Secondary Education, National 
Education Association, U. S. Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 35, 1918, “Car- 
dinal Principals of Secondary Education.” In the experiment at Public School 80, 
Brooklyn, it was found desirable to isolate and add two more objectives: (a) 
—— and fire prevention, and (b) thrift, because of their special local im- 
portance. 
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To secure necessary medical attention and to aid in the case of pupils with 
serious physical defects. 

To enlist all the community aids for preventive and corrective work, 
especially among the children of the poor. 

To prevent the spread of children’s communicable diseases. 

To improve sanitation and hygienic living in the homes and in the com- 
munity. 

To set up wholesome recreational activities that will provide relaxation, 
invigoration, and pleasure. 

To develop through wholesome recreation and controlled games desirable 
moral habits. 

To establish and maintain desirable standards of posture, marching, and 
setting-up exercises. 

To secure the usual benefits of formal physical training, squad work, and 
athletic competition. 

To set up ideals and standards of manly and womanly perfection. 

To give training in intelligent leadership and followership. 


ACCIDENT AND FIRE PREVENTION 


To create ideals of caution and prevention. 

To familiarize children and community with local sources of greatest danger. 

To organize school traffic and other school business so as to ensure maximum 
protection. 

To demonstrate and dramatize various forms of first aid and the best pro- 
cedure in emergencies. 

To familiarize children with measures taken for school, community, and 
industrial safety. 

To cultivate a sense of responsibility for individual and public safety. 

To coédperate with local and municipal] authorities in providing maximum 
protection. 

To secure in the homes and the community the removal of hazards likely 
to cause fires or accidents. 


HOME MEMBERSHIP 


To cultivate love and respect for parents. 

To dispose and induce children to help at home. 

To give to the girls skill in home making. 

To make boys handy and useful. 

To give to girls some skill in garment making and repairing and an appre- 
ciation of values, appearances, and costs. 

To lead pupils to beautify their homes. 

To urge children to assume responsibilities in the home. 

To give official school credit for home help. 

To strengthen the bond between home and the school. 

To lead parents to give children an increasing share in the problems of the 
home. 

To enable children to entertain the family and friends. 

To cultivate tact in dealing with parents and brothers and sisters. 
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To dispose children to make other less fortunate homes more happy and 
cheerful. 
To cultivate the ideal of “Home, Sweet Home.” 


VOCATIONAL INSIGHT AND GUIDANCE 


To give children desirable attitudes towards work and workmanship. 

To familiarize children with the work of the world and to give insight into 
various types of work. 

To set children thinking along the Jines of work they seem naturally adapted 
to do best. 

To give some proficiency and practice along lines for which children seem to 
have natural or acquired ability. 

To interest parents in advising wise choice of future schooling or occupation 
for-their chiidren. 

To give aid and guidance to parents in the selection of high school or other 
type of future schoo) work or other occupation after graduation. 

To familiarize children with the lives of great men and women, in order to 
show how they took advantage of thei: natural gifts or opportunities in 
choosing and following their life work, and in order to inspire children 
to imitate such examples. 

To provide some exposure to such vocational activities as have elements 
that can be provided normally within the school. 


CITIZENSHIP 


To create and foster ideals of intelligent and useful citizenship. 

To provide within the class and the school the maximum opportunity for 
children to participate in setting the policies, solving the problems, and 
assuming the responsibility for the welfare of the class and the school. 

To bring pupils into active contact with the civic problems of the com- 
munity and to share in their solution. 

To develop ideals and habits of intelligent leadership and followership. 

To organize the children in the work of inducing parents, relatives, and 
neighbors to become citizens and to participate in elections and other 
civic responsibilities and activities. 

To bring about an active codperation between the school and local civic 
bodies. 

To familiarize children with the provisions of the Constitution of the United 
States which pertain to their rights and duties as citizens. 

To familiarize children with the machinery of government. 

To set up the ideal of the well-informed citizen, particularly in matters 
pertaining to the history, geography, economics, and culture of his 
country. 

To foster respect and reverence for God and country. 

To familiarize children with significant current events. 

To have children assist in keeping the neighborhood and the school at- 
tractive. 

To cultivate class, school, and community pride and self-respect. 
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To give civic activities and service sufficient official recognition in the 
regular monthly report-card ratings. 

To expose children to the civic ideals of famous men and women through a 
study of biographies. 


THRIFT 


To create in children the ideal of saving regularly a substantial part of 
their allowances, gratuities, and earnings. 

To encourage and direct the habit of saving for a purpose. 

To acquaint children with available methods of earning and saving. 

To extend the idea of thrift to conservation of time, material, property, 
health, and energy. 

To create ideals and desirable attitudes towards the conservation of natural 
resources and public property. 

To acquaint the community with local opportunities and safeguards for 
savings. 

To familiarize children and community with the need and advantage of 
various kinds of insurance. 

To create the attitude of looking ahead and investing savings wisely. 


USE OF LEISURE TIME 


To set the ideal of using leisure time to advantage and avoiding idleness and 
undesirable companions and occupations. 

To give children desirable interests and hobbies to fill in most of their free 
time. 

To acquaint children with interesting places to go to and worth-while things 
to see or do. 

To set up within the school a number of clubs and other activities in which 
children will be intensely and profitably interested. 

To discover to children some of their special abilities and talents. 

To induce the community to set up social and recreational activities which 
will absorb the interests of the community and counteract the at- 
traction of bad companionships and undesirable amusements. 

To familiarize children through the study of biographies of famous men and 
women with their tastes and hobbies. 


CHARACTER TRAINING 


To set up standards and goals of conduct. 

To capitalize the force and influence of public opinion and public expecta- 
tion. 

To give children some disposition and practice in self-analysis. 

To induce children to overcome ascertained weaknesses. 

To induce children to assume responsibility for growth of character. 

To find a basis of intelligent progress in character building each term. 

To capitalize a pupil’s “‘word’’ and promise. 

To make discipline dynamic, carrying over into the street and the home. 

To make pupils realize the force and the respcensibility of setting a good 

example. 
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To aid and induce parents to codperate intelligently with the school in 
character building. 

To set up activities and responsibilities that will divert tendencies to 
disorder. 

To provide a report card that will enlighten the child as to his character 
needs and progress. 

To secure the codperation of the local churches, newspapers, civic organiza- 
tions, and police and social workers. 


FUNDAMENTAL TOOLS OF 
KNOWLEDGE AND SOCIAL INTERCOMMUNICATION 


To give the amounts of knowledge and skill indicated: 
a. By the course of study and syllabuses. 
b. By the best standardized achievement tests and scales for the various 
subjects. 

To motivate learning by setting up normal needs for information and skill 
in the various school subjects and activities. 

To effect economies by natural correlation in various projects that deal with 
these subject matters and skills as they are met with in life outside the 
school. 

To effect further economies of learning through organization of teacher 
ability, courses of study, and building equipment. 

To utilize the abilities of the brighter children through regular systematic 
coaching of the less able by these bright pupils. 

To supplement the work of the classroom by special activities, visual 
education, assemblies, the schoo] and the public libraries, extracurricu- 
lar and intracurricular clubs and activities, socialized activities, and 
individual help for the weak pupil. 

To get as many advantages as possible out of homogeneous grouping and a 
flexible course of study. 

To supervise instruction so that the office of the principal is a clearing house 
for the best ideas, and that the work of supervision becomes the 
guidance, control, and encouragement of teacher and pupil initiative. 

To organize school program and classroom management so that the bright 
pupils get additional opportunities for development along the lines of 
their talents and the slow pupils get additional help. 

To utilize community interests and happenings as the basis of instruction 
and application of knowledge and skill. 

To make intelligent use of the school library and the public library and to 
train in the technique of study and the use of reference material. 

To utilize the educational advantages of the local banks, newspapers, and 
other institutions. 


Copies of these specific objectives are in the hands of every 
teacher. Some or all of them are discussed at every teachers’ 


meeting. Ways of realizing them in various school subjects and 





school situations are pointed out. Examples of successful projects 
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and significant problems are presented. ' Exhibits are frequently 
held. Teachers observe each other’s classes according to schedule 
or on their own initiative. At each grade conference definite con- 
structive suggestions are made by teachers assigned to study the 
various objectives. The present plan for each grade group is to 
assign one or more specific objectives to each teacher in the group. 
It is her task to study opportunities for worth-while activities 
and to suggest projects within the field of the objectives assigned 
to her. These are discussed and some of them adopted. Teachers 
are urged but not required to abide by the opinion of the majority. 
Individual initiative and experiment are permitted but all 
teachers are expected to be alert to present their grade work from 
the point of view of the general point of view of the activity cur- 
riculum and to be able to justify their plans and their lessons in 
terms of the specific objectives. 

The next article will discuss the type of activities that have been 
effective in carrying out the program of Public School 80, 
Brooklyn. 

































THE NEED OF A CONSENSUS IN THE FIELD OF 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


WALTER R. SMITH 
University of Kansas 


Lester F. Warp long ago pointed out the sympodial nature of the 
growth of science. In so far as that explanation of the evolution of 
a science is true, we may never expect a complete consensus of opin- 
ion concerning the exact metes and bounds of any particular science. 
This is increasingly. evident as we reach the upper levels in the 
scientific hierarchy and face the complexities of such disciplines as 
biology, psychology, and sociology. More especially is this true in 
sociology, whose wide ramifications penetrate every field of human 
endeavor. Yet while an exact consensus is not to be anticipated, a 
reasonable agreement regarding the nature, extent, and limitations 
of the phenomena to be dealt with is an essential of progress. It 
has taken more than a quarter of a century of discussion, wide 
teaching, and research, to arrive at the amount of agreement con- 
cerning the aims, materials, and techniques of investigation dis- 
coverable in the still inchoate field of general sociology. It should 
be quite clear, therefore, that one of its subsciences, still newer 
in its origins, should be in particular need of careful orientation. 
Aside from its purely scientific aspects there are practical dif- 
ficulties in the organization of educational sociology. Closely 
allied to every science is a series of practical arts and social organ- 
izations. These arts and organizations grow as science grows 
by a succession of offshoots from the central stem, or of incre- 
mental additions to the knowledge and skills current at any one 
time. In the main, the advancement of a practical art is brought 
about by a more effective application of the principles of its asso- 
ciated science or sciences. Like its fellow discipline, educational 
psychology, educational sociology is intimately allied not only 
with its parent science but with one of the most complicated and 
vital of social arts, that of education. Historically considered, 
education as an institution must be classified as an art; but, in 
recent years we have been attempting to reduce many of its phases 
to the exactness of a science. In doing so educators have had to 
appeal to the established sciences for principles by which daily 
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activities may be regulated. Biology, more particularly psy- 
chology, and latterly sociology, have supplied the organized data 
by which this increased exactness, approaching a new science of 
education, has been brought about. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that about all we now have of a science of education is an 
indefinite synthesis of the principles of a youthful educational 
psychology and an infantile educational sociology. Both eduéa- 
tional psychology and educational sociolgy are applied sciences— 
which means that they are dependent upon psychology and sociol- 
ogy on the one hand and education on the other. Likewise it sug- 
gests that their development be the joint work of scientists, psy- 
chologists, and sociologists, and of educators. Thus before we can 
get very far in the field of educational sociology we must be able to 
convince and convict both sociologists and school men. In order to 
do this we must know just where we are going and why, what 
problems we expect to make our own, and how we hope to deal 
with them in a scientific and helpful way. This is a question of 
orientation and organization, and constitutes the first great task 
of educational sociologists. 

The absence of a consensus among teachers and investigators 
in educational sociology is too obvious to require much elaboration. 
Some of us who assume the name have entered the field from the 
ranks of sociologists, some from education, and some from other 
fields. Our training and experiences have been diverse and our 
points of view and emphases are naturally different. We are 
rather intense individualists in our thinking or we should not 
have entered so new a field of endeavor. Being pioneers we have 
no beaten pathways to follow and must perforce blaze our own 
trails. All of these variations in training, habit of thought, and 
personality are reflected in our teaching and writing. So multi- 
farious are these differences that not one of us would know just 
the nature of the training one of our students would have had if he 
came to us with three or six hours’ credit in educational sociology. 
Nor should we be able to estimate the amount of duplication that 
would occur if he should take the elementary course we were 
offering. 

I should not wish to exaggerate the importance of these diver- 
gencies because the same thing has taken place in the early stages 
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of every science. Our field is so broad and touches education in 
so many vital ways that differentiation and experimentation are 
as necessary as they are inevitable. There is sufficient wealth of 
material to provide valuable training in more than one course, 
even though handled in a somewhat elementary way. Yet it 
should be evident that we cannot continue indefinitely in this state 
of uncertainty. Other departments will make perfectly legitimate 
calls for an accounting. They have a right to expect us to justify 
not only our own work but that of our fellows. Credits must be 
standardized—which means that we must find ourselves as a group 
and establish a reasonable agreement regarding the content of, at 
least, a general course and some of the specialized fields of ad- 
vanced work. 

To illustrate the uncertain nature of the initial course now 
given in educational sociology it may be worth while to review 
briefly the several texts which serve as guides. Leaving out Profes- 
sor Chancellor’s book, which devotes less space to education and 
has less claim as a text in educational sociology than most 
treatises in general sociology, there are five books available. In 
the order of publication these are, Smith, Robbins, Clow, Snedden, 
and Peters. To any one who is familiar with these volumes, and 
most of us doubtless are, the differences in point of view and sub- 
ject matter are evident. Leaving out the writer’s Introduction 
to Educational Sociology, published in 1917, the first book is Rob- 
bins’s The School as a Social Institution. It is properly named 
and does well what it attempts to do. Its recognition of the social 
foundations of education is as definite and its method of handling 
materials is as sociological as that of the others; but it makes no 
claim to an organization of the subject matter of a general course 
in educational sociology. Professor Clow has also rightly named 
his book Principles of Sociology with Educational Applications. 
Again we find a recognition of the social nature of education and 
the application of sociologieal principles to the study of school 
work; but this volume has little resemblance to the one just dis- 
cussed and Professor Clow frankly disclaims any effort to organize 
a body of materials into a scientific educational sociology. Next 
off the press was Dr. Snedden’s Educational Sociology. It is a 
mine of information and stimulating discussion, both sociological 
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and educational, but so distinct are the two factors in treatment 
that they have rightly been reissued in separate volumes. Further, 
the second volume, which makes the real contribution to educa- 
tional sociology as distinct from general sociology, is concerned 
almost wholly with educational objectives. While this volume 
provides a detailed treatment abundantly valuable in itself, it is 
far removed in subject matter from either of the texts mentioned 
and does not attempt an organization of the whole field in the way 
most teachers desire to cover it in an introductory course. Lastly, 
comes the Foundations of Educational Sociology by Professor 
Peters. This volume comes nearer to a treatment of all phases 
of the subject than any that has appeared since the writer’s [ntro- 
duction. Professor Peters has utilized the work of previous 
authors and added a scientific touch too frequently lacking in the 
others. Such problems as association, social control, social prog- 
ress, democracy, the family, and the church are treated with spe- 
cific reference to their educational implications ; but other subjects 
given equal importance by other writers, such as the community 
and the state, are entirely omitted. Likewise in the more spe 
cifically professional aspects, the determination of objectives and 
curricula are dealt with to the almost total exclusion of adminis- 
tration, discipline, and method. 

The object of giving this bird’s-eye view of the literature of 
educational sociology is not one of criticism but to point out its 
varied character and the lack of a recognized compendium of ma- 
terials for an elementary course, or any standardized method of 
treatment. It may readily be admitted that the spirit of each 
of these books is social and that a course based upon any one of 
them, if liberally supplemented as the members of this group 
would do it, would provide a stimulating course for teachers and 
that it would render the very desirable service of improving teach- 
ing practice. In the long run, however, and it is our business to 
make that run as short as possible, it will be necessary for us to 
reach a reasonable consensus concerning a core of subjects and a 
body of materials for a first course with which every student will 
be made familiar. 

If we may judge by the older sciences, an introductory course 
is not the place for extended treatment of any one phase of the 
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subject. The physicist does not give an elaborate course in elec- 
tricity or mechanics to a beginning student. Rather he tries to 
introduce the student to each of the larger divisions of his subject, 
to give him a rounded view of the whole science, reserving for 
advanced courses the detailed treatment of its special aspects. 
The same is true in psychology and chemistry. Nor are we with- 
out one science, biology, which forsook this path of wisdom. Many 
of us remember a general course in biology as one of the formative 
influences in our scientific thinking. But a generation of special- 
ists came on who cast aside this inspiring review of life and began 
to insist that students take special courses in zodlogy and botany 
or be consigned to the limbo of biological ignorance. They thereby 
not only multiplied the audiences of W. J. Bryan in his diatribes 
against evolution but buried themselves in a collegate cul-de-sac. 
In recent years they have discovered a pillar of cloud in the scho- 
lastic sky which they are following back into the fold of scientific 
breadth and vision by restoring the general course in biology to our 
college catalogues. 


In educational sociology we are now not far from the parting of 


the ways. We can concentrate our main efforts upon the develop- 
ment of a standard general course as most of the other sciences 
have done and make it so effective that practical educators will 
insist upon its requirement, along with educational psychology, 
as a basis for a certificate to teach. Or, we may scatter our ener- 
gies upon a varied series of experiments, exploiting our students 
to bring about our own education, or to accumulate materials for 
a book, and thus wander about in the sociological wildernesss for 
another decade or so. In taking this stand I trust no one will 
read into what I-am saying any lack of respect for research work 
or any failure to appreciate its necessity. Without painstaking 
investigation and experimentation, research and more research, 
there can be no scientific educational sociology. But underlying 
this research must be rationalization and hypothesis, accompany- 
ing it must be codrdination, synthesis, and organization. And it 
is the application of these more elementary processes to the assem- 
bling, simplifying, and elaborating of a body of teaching materials 
which can be conveyed to the average teacher that will form the 
best foundation for the advancement of research. 
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Even at the expense of repeating what some of you may have 
often heard, I should like to suggest that the growth of educa- 
tional sociology must depend upon two things: first, the acquaint- 
ing of practically the whole body of teachers with the elements of 
a general course which will give them the social point of view in 
educational thinking, and enough knowledge of the applications of 
sociological principles to school situations, to change their prac- 
tices for the better ; second, the development of a series of advanced 
courses which will attract groups of graduate students who will 
be able to do original work. It would be a fundamental error 
to overlook either of these assets. Before we can accomplish either 
of these purposes, however, we must have something demonstrably 
worth while to give. But I submit that in our individualistic 
land and age, in the field of education where the individualistic 
approach of educational psychology has been dominant, the incul- 
cation of a social point of view, a reasonable amount of practice in 
sociological analysis of educational groups, and the habit of accept- 
ing efficient social participation as one of the tests of the effective 
ness of school work constitute a valuable contribution to the 
average teacher. No general course in any science ever gets much 
beyond the cultivation of a few attitudes and appreciations, based 
upon a more or less hazy knowledge of a few principles and facts. 
Why delude ourselves by hoping for more? 

I emphasize these points particularly because it seems to me that 
the parallel with educational psychology is frequently misinter- 
preted. We are sometimes made oversensitive by the implied 
taunts of the quantitative educational psychologists. They ask 
what we have in the way of scientifically authenticated principles 
to offer the prospective teacher or administrator. Our reply is 
quite naturally that we have very little, and the aforesaid educa- 
tional psychologist points with pride to their achievements in 
mental and subject-matter testing. But the difficulty with the 
parallel thus used comes from a failure to recognize the time ele- 
ment. Educational psychology was taught for a third of a cen- 
tury, and filled a splendid mission in reconstructing school work 
in the elementary grades, before any of the widely heralded quan- 
titative achievements were made. Today every large school of edu- 
cation has a whole staff of educational psychologists and a large 
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number of differentiated courses filled with graduate students. 
Back of these is an army of teachers who have been required to 
take a general course which established a professional level of psy- 
chological insight upon which research could be builded. If 
we hope to compete on even terms with a science so intrenched 
we expect what never was and never will be. Likewise if we allow 
ourselves to be driven from offering to large numbers of students 
the things we can actually give by a super-ambitious effort to intro- 
duce researches, many of which in our present state of develop- 
ment will necessarily be half-baked, we shall forfeit both the oppor- 
tunity to universalize a superior social insight among teachers 
and the fellowship of genuinely scientific students. 

One other aspect of the situation warrants emphasis. No build- 
ing is constructed by beginning at the top, and no science is form- 
ulated by beginning with great discoveries. Instead, minute 
accretions of information are assembled and classified as a basis 
for a series of reasoned hypotheses, which are gradually substan- 
tiated and then reformulated into principles. In general, it is 
only from plateaus of knowledge distributed through a group of 
workers that we may expect the great discoveries of science to 
emerge. Hence if we wait until the small group of workers now 
teaching our subject can conduct the elaborate series of researches 
necessary to found a genuinely scientific educational sociology, 
we shall be caught on the day of judgment with well-nigh empty 
hands. Before Thorndike began his great work in educational 
psychology a generation of penetrating thinkers, scarcely less able 
than himself had spent their best efforts in hypothecating a body 
of principles, organizing them into a system, and teaching them 
to an ever enlarging band of followers. Thus a level of psycho- 
logical understanding was built up from which new achievements 
could be made by mere incremental additions to existing knowl- 
edge. We should be untrue to the social thinking for which our 
subject stands if we failed to realize and teach this evolutionary 
nature of achievement, and we shall postpone considerably the 
development of a true science if we attempt to erect an inverted 
scientific pyramid by starting with an apex of investigations and 
ending with our broad foundation at the top. 
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The burden of this paper is, then, a plea for codrdinated efforts 
to orient a core of subjects and a body of professionally stimu- 
lating data concerning which we can reach a better consensus than 
now exists; that such subjects and such teaching materials con- 
stitute the nucleus of a first course, reserving the work beyond 
these fundamentals to be varied according to the ability and judg- 
ment of the individual instructor; that this course be kept within 
the range of interest and comprehension of beginning students in 
education, a companion course, and comparable in its appeal, to the 
universally required course in educational psychology ; that, recog- 
nizing the present lack of demonstrable principles, we accept as 
our chief mission in this introductory course the building up of 
social attitudes, training students to think in social terms, and 
inspiring them to search for socially functioning activities as 
criteria for testing the effectiveness of their instruction; and, 
finally, that we must recognize this general course, given to as 
wide a clientele of students as we can attract to our classes, as the 
only solid foundation upon which intensive specialized courses may 
be constructed. 

It would scarcely be fair, or at least as constructive as I wish 
to be, to conclude this paper without some effort to contribute 
toward the consensus which has been shown to be lacking at pres- 
ent and very much needed. Therefore, without dogmatism or too 
much assurance that what I say will not need modification before 
the discussion ends, I shall point out certain features which I 
think should characterize this introductory course. 

As the heart of a course in educational psychology is a study 
of the learning process, so the heart of a course in educational 
sociology should be a study of the socializing process. Each of 
these processes is as completely and specifically a phase of the 
development of personality, and as necessary a part of education, 
as the other. Consequently educators need to know as much about 
the one as they do the other, and, ultimately, the phenomena and 
principles underlying the socializing process must be as definitely 
defined, as demonstrable, and as concretely applied to school work 
as those of the learning process. Accepting the socializing process, 
then, as the central feature of our study, just how shall we pro- 
ceed? Again let us compare the less known with the better known. 
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As the study of the learning processes of the individual involves 
a wide range of investigations, using both animal and human sub- 
jects, so the study of the socializing process involves a wide range 
of investigations into group life. There are two approaches to this 
study of the educational aspects of the socializing process. In the 
first place, there is the sociological approach which includes a gen- 
eral study of socialization as it is conducted by various human and 
animal societies. In the second place, there is the educational 
approach which includes a study of socialization as it is, and might 
be, brought about in school societies. The first approach is gen- 
eral, consisting of an abstraction from the field of general sociology 
of those facts, principles, and theories concerned with the social- 
izing process and dealing with them from a purely educational 
standpoint. The second approach is more specific, consisting of 
a treatment of every phase of education from the sociological 
standpoint. More detailed analysis will make this clear. 

General sociology is occupied mainly with a study of social evo- 
lution, social organization, social control, and social progress. 
With these the educational sociologist is concerned only in so 
far as they throw light on the process of socialization. However, 
just as the educational psychologist uses any of the developments 
of general psychology, so the educational sociologist must use 
any development of general sociology which illuminates the process 
by which groups act upon and mold individuals to type, that is, 
educates them socially. We must rigidly eliminate any scattering 
of energy over such institutions as the family, the church, the 
neighborhood, the state, or such problems as communication, social 
forces, social control, democracy, etc., except in so far as they can 
be used to aid in socializing school work. We are just now in that 
dangerous stage of expansion in which everything in the whole 
realm of sociology, and in education as well, is, by some person 
or another, being called educational sociology. In spite of this 
danger, however, it seems to me that no introductory course should 
fail to review the leading fields of general sociology, extracting 
from each whatever may be found to bear directly upon the regi- 
men of a socializing education. 


A similar analysis may be applied to education. It is generally 
treated under four major heads—aims or objectives, curriculum, 
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administration, and method. Each of these divisions has both 
individual and group aspects, and its scientific treatment is equally 
a psychological and a sociolgical problem. The determination of 
objectives is no more important a phase of educational sociology 
than is the determination of administrative policies and programs. 
Likewise the making of curricula is no more dependent upon 
social activities and social needs than is the determination of 
teaching and disciplinary methods upon the ways in which our 
knowledge, skills, and virtues are to be used in social living. All 
four of these major divisions of education are equally concerned 
with the learning process and the socializing process and hence 
need both psychological and sociological treatment. If these 
things be true, it seems to me quite evident that no general course 
in educational sociology could be considered reasonably complete 
which fails to throw the searchlight of social analysis and vision 
upon the outstanding problems of objectives, curricula, adminis- 
tration, and method. I am well aware that some of you will 
consider such a course entirely too general and will fear that I am 
advocating shotgun methods and the use of unsubstantiated opin- 
ion; but glittering generalities are not necessary if the materials 
are well organized and the problems reduced to their lowest social 
terms. And the essence of my theme is that we must gct together 
in the orientation of the aims, the materials and problems, and a 
few of the conclusions tkat must constitute this introductory 
course in order to prevent the scattering of energy which is too 
prevalent in all of our classrooms. 






























































CURRICULUM EMERGENT 


PHILIP W. L. COX 
New York University 


N o more stupendous and significant a development can be cited 
in the whole history of education than that which is now taking 
place in secondary education in the United States. Economic 
prosperity, increasing leisure, social aspirations, conveniences, 
comforts, and luxuries formerly undreamed of even by the eco- 
nomically most favored people are controlled by great numbers 
of the American people. In turn, this prosperity and leisure, 
these aspirations and mechanical improvements now control the 
habits and attitudes of the great mass of our population. And 
one very important outcome of the resulting nascent activity 
throughout American society is a desire for broader and more sat- 
isfying opportunities for ourselves and for our children. Hence, 
in education we seek for those traits that are characteristic of the 
élite, and we look to the school to promote them. 

Secondary education, that education which for over two thou- 
sand years has been concerned with adolescent boys—and indi- 
rectly, at least, has affected the activities of adolescent girls— 
finds itself required by social pressure to reorganize itself com- 
pletely. In size, in scope, in organization, in administration, in 
curriculum, in teaching methods, in guidance and advisement, in 
relation to the leisure time, the civic aspirations, the domestic life 
and the economic-vocational activities of the community, the 
secondary school finds itself radically changed. 

Indeed, it sometimes seems that the whole community goes to 
high school, purposefully or inadvertently caught up in the move- 
ment of the crowd. Concerts in the high-school auditorium, foot- 
ball on the field, from the bleachers, or on the sports page of the 
daily paper, scouts, Hi-Y and Girl Reserves, graduations, pa- 
geants, publications, societies—all of these activities and many 
more reach not only the pupils now in school, but many persons 
of all ages not in high school. Children still in the elementary 
school, young alumni and alumne of the high school, fathers and 
mothers, and many other youths and adults all participate, directly 
or vicariously, in these social activities. 
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How can the secondary school save itself from being completely 
swamped out by the new mores, the new crowd pressures? How 
can it recreate itself a new, purposeful, telic institution to seize 
this most magnificent opportunity to stimulate, direct, and reward 
the aspirations and behaviors of the whole American people ? 

Perhaps it cannot do anything of the sort. Perhaps its sponsors 
will just let things happen to it. It is not easy to change radically 
so venerable an institution as the secondary school. Secondary edu- 
cation has a thoroughly respectable ancestry. Its purposes, the 
linguistic emphasis of its curriculum—grammar, rhetoric, and 
dialectics—even its methods of teaching are social inheritances 
two thousand years old or more. It is uncomfortable to change 
them now; many would prefer not to change. But inevitably the 
social revolution now in progress makes it impossible to follow our 
old charts and course. A new school is emerging. 


WHAT FORCES UNDERLIE THE HIGH SCHOOL EMERGENT / 


Our educational philosophers and sociologists and psychologists 
have explained to us for some years that children and adults are 


affected educationally by their entire range of experiences. In 
its formal program, however, the school has till today continued to 
act as though its pupils took up their education at nine a. m. and 
at two or three p. m. put education aside, except for their lesson 
getting in their own homes. 

But the developments of industry and the close organization of 
economic distribution during the last quarter century have amelio- 
rated the living conditions and made possible luxuries and leisure 
for a great economic class which formerly knew such privileges 
only vicariously. In these new social milieux, the formal “edu- 
cation” of young citizens has gone on apace. And one result of this 
modification of behavior and attitude has been the insistent chal- 
lenge by youth of all conventional mores. 

In the last two decades has come the demand on the part of 
the community that all mentally normal children continue in 
school just as long as they and their parents believe it to be advan- 
tageous for them to do so. Indeed, legislatures have so far 
increased the compulsory school requirements that secondary edu- 
cation seems likely to become an upward extension of elementary 
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education. This is causing a violent dislocation of concepts and 
practices, and impatient tax-paying parents are frequently harsh 
in their criticisms of teachers and administrators whose pupils 
are failing or unhappy. Very frequently such criticisms are not 
wholly justified. But generally they have an element of reason 
in them. High-school faculties which go forward without waiting 
for community sentiment to drive them or push them into reason- 
able modifications frequently avoid the unpleasant disrupture. 

The school has been questioned; it is now being challenged ; 
and where it has not changed in practice, it is being put into hands 
that will make the needed modifications. These changes have been 
realistically and empirically made. They have been sometimes 
affected by educational philosophy, psychology, and sociology. But 
more often the revolutionary practices have spread by imitation 
and adaptation of those that have seemed successful in progressive 
schools. Hence, reform is made piecemeal, and each change is 
judged in terms of its immediate effects on pupils and parents 
rather than on the basis of a broad educational philosophy. It 
is this uneven evolution of present-day progressive secondary edu- 
cation that constitutes the “ curriculum emergent.” If its signifi- 
cance is to be appreciated, its lack of finish and its obvious incon- 
sistencies must be recognized as characteristic of an emerging 
social institution. 


WHAT IS A GRADUATE OF THE HIGH SCHOOL EMERGENT ? 


The school continues to grant its diploma on the basis of units 
or semester points, and colleges use these counters in accepting 
high-school graduates. But frequently the college authorities are 
more interested in the personal characteristics and the future 
promise of candidates than they are in the subject units which 
they have successfully “completed ””—or survived. Thus, here 
in the East, Harvard, Yale, Pennsylvania, Cornell, Swarthmore, 
Dartmouth, Williams, Columbia, and doubtless many other col- 
leges utilize ratings of personal characteristics as well as, perhaps 
more than, scholarship records. And it is the frank opinion of 
high-school men that those colleges are getting the best students 
which use the certificate plan and discriminate in favor of the 
boys of proved social worth. It is interesting to note that this 
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enlightened attitude of college admittance committees has been, 
in the case of Harvard, at least, a frank surrender of the academic 
viewpoint to the persistent demands of the alumni—it is a real- 
istic modification made only when social pressure has become 
irresistible. 

Within the secondary schools’ faculties there is frequently a 
curious academic assent to the eternal rightness of the diploma 
based on sixteen units of formal subject matter. For many teach- 
ers, academic requirements for a diploma are a folkway; they are 
not to be questioned. But practically all alert principals and 
teachers are also ready to dispense the most approved “patter” 
regarding the “ seven objectives ” as stated by the National Edu- 
cation Association Commission in 1918. Many high-school teach- 
ers have established two compartments of concepts, attitudes, judg- 
ments, and habits regarding the educative process. The one com- 
partment is dominated by custom, the other by intellect. Fre- 
quently the insulation between the two compartments has been 
perfect. 

Nevertheless, there is everywhere evident a great change going 
on in this regard among those of us who are closely engaged in 
trying to harmonize the two aspects of the problem of secondary 
education. We are at last keenly aware that a diploma based on 
four units of English, four units of Latin, three of mathematics, 
and five more of history, science, or a second foreign language is 
not valuable testimony that the pupil is actually in better health, 
has command of the fundamental educational or social tools, is a 
better home member, a better citizen, a better economic unit, uses 
his leisure more worthily, or has better character than if he had 
not graduated from high school. 


WHAT ARE THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE HIGH SCHOOL EMERGENT 


In a word, we find ourselves embarrassed by our academic tradi- 
tions because they are largely unconnected with the process of 
education to which we give intellectual assent. There is, there- 
fore, a marked restlessness among secondary-school people today. 
We are conscious that much is expected of us. The city fathers 
lavish upon their adolescent children beautiful, commodious, well- 


planned and splendidly equipped buildings. Appropriations for 
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salaries of high-school teachers have increased in many cities 
more rapidly than almost any other municipal expenditure. To 
us teachers, in these buildings, the parents send their children in 
ever increasing numbers and of ever more challenging and some- 
what embarrassing variation of abilities and interests and social 
backgrounds. 

Can we do for these children what the public obviously expects ? 
Can we teach these children, all of them, so that they will attain 
to the culture, the attitudes, the abilities that have heretofore 
characterized the élite of our intellectual, economic, and political 
societies? If we accept responsibility for accomplishing the im- 
possible, no matter how involuntarily or unwittingly we do so, 
then we are in grave danger of being judged deficient. 

If secondary education is to be protected against a very serious 
revulsion in public confidence (even now, perhaps, somewhat over- 
due) there are only two alternatives. We may positively refuse 
to accept the great numbers of young people who seek admittance 
to the high school, maintain relatively small selective schools that 
prepare pupils for college or for skilled commercial operations— 
such schools as we have conducted with some success in the past. 
Then, if appropriations should be cut down to a minimum and 
if the public would be satisfied with what we would undertake 
to accomplish, we could return to the relatively comfortable secur- 
ity of the placid nineties. 


CURRICULUM MODIFICATION IS INESCAPABLE 


But whether we like it or not those days have gone forever. 
And so we are forced to accept the issue as it is set up by an over- 
whelming social pressure. We must boldly attack the problem of 
fitting an educational program to the needs and capacities of the 
whole adolescent population. 

This requires, indeed, a most revolutionary philosophy. It 
means a complete shift in conventional school values. It is the 
end of academic grade standards alike for all children. In pro- 
gressive public high schools, significant adaptations realistically 
and empirically made suggest that this revolutionary philosophy 
is finding expression. A new and vital curriculum is emerging, 
largely because the old one will no longer work. 
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WHAT IS THE CURRICULUM EMERGENT ? 


Core-curriculum subjects have felt the pressures most steadily, 
and, therefore, have made the most significant changes. Tenth- 
grade English sometimes covers a variation of activities ranging 
from the reading of books and magazines that can be enjoyed and 
lived vicariously by dull-normal boys and girls, who have very 
little power of reflective reasoning, to the analysis and compara- 
tive study of the great dramas, ancient and modern, by interested 
youths with superior abilities. In expression English activities 
may vary from the writing of the simplest reports and letters, 
with the emphasis on a very minimum of essentials, to creative 
writing of a range and quality approximating those of standard 
magazines. In a word, the inevitable development in secondary 
education makes necessary the introduction of differentiated edu- 
cation on a more wholesale scale than any we have hitherto 
dreamed of. 


For many pupils, the usual superimposed and logically organ- 
ized subject matter is being replaced by a program of learning 
opportunities typical of the serious civic, domestic, vocational, 
and leisure-time occupations of the world in which these youths 
live and for which the community desires them to be prepared. 
Pupils’ present interest in athletics, in executive, mechanical, 
political activities, in school and out, are being exploited and new 
interests are being stimulated through the contagious enthusiasms 
of teachers and fellow students. Their special ambitions and 
aptitudes are being discovered by their advisers and other teach- 
ers, and fostering them is being recognized as the most important 
function of the school. In progressive high schools, the orchestra 
or the construction of a small steamboat is no longer subordinated 
to algebra and Latin! 


THE NEW CORE CURRICULUM PROMOTES ATTITUDES AND 
COMPETENCIES 


The secondary school is beginning to promote for each individ- 
ual those forms of activity in which he can best be helped to 
engage whole-heartedly, because only when he is engrossed in his 
task is he likely to develop the active virtues; viz., self-reliance, 
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initiative, originality, and independence. It is only when each 
one who is engaged in a common enterprise wants what is best 
for the enterprise more than personal vindication or victory for 
his proposals, that he is likely to develop in any degree an imper- 
sonal objective habit “ cherishing only the naked facts of life and 
the zeal to control them for the common good.” And it is only 
when he works vigorously at tasks for which he is adequately 
equipped by nature and by previous experience that his efforts 
are likely to end successfully and therefore to be satisfying. 
Unless a reasonable share of his efforts result satisfyingly to him, 
he must stop trying; he must find other modes of expressing him- 
self, or else run the danger of developing an inferiority complex 
and various forms of defense reactions—day dreaming, phanta- 
sies, and perhaps even a split personality. The core of the cur 
riculum emergent includes athletics, assemblies, advisement, club 
membership, student participation in solving school problems, 
publication of school papers, lunchroom behavior and diet, as well 
as language activities and appreciation lessons. Student life is 
being curricularized ; subjects that do not utilize the present activ- 
ities of pupils are being relegated to special curricula or electives. 


CURRICULUM CHANGES NOTED BY INGLIS AND KOOS 


More obvious and formal curriculum adjustments that are 
already being made in schools which have felt social pressures most 
definitely and interpreted their significance most intelligently 
have recently attracted the attention of the educational leaders. 
Thus Inglis noted: 


(1) The introduction of new fields of study; e. g., agriculture, home economics, vocational 
studies in general; (2) the introduction of new subjects in fields already represented in the 
program; e. g., community civics, music other than general chorus work; (3) the introduction 
of subjects new in the sense that they represent a reorganization or realignment of subject 
matter and method; e. g., general science, introductory mathematics; (4) the modification of 
certain subjects with reference to their application in special fields; e, g., household chemistry, 
economic geography.! 


Koos comments on the shifting emphasis away from college 


preparation as illustrated by the election of curricula, and the 
increase of full-time, part-time continuation schools, the broad- 





1K. L. Kandel, et al, Twenty-five Years of American Education; ch. x, 
prepared by Alexander Inglis. Quoted by Koos; Trends in American Secondary 
Education (Harvard University Press), pp. 13-14. 
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ened purposes of the rural school, the increasing number of two- 
year curricula, and the activity analysis technique used in cur- 
riculum making. 


. EVOLUTIONARY CHARACTER OF CURRICULUM PROGRESS 


In these significant modifications, the practical school men 
have led. Teachers and administrators have sensed pressing im- 
mediate needs of which national committees are not conscious. 
Curriculum experts have had little to do with such revolutionary 
changes as those which follow: 

Superintendent Booshart of South Orange, N. J., does away 
with college preparatory curricula by the simple expedient of 
broadening the concept to apply to all collegiate preparation— 
commercial, engineering, music, art, physical education. He 
makes the change because of the snobbish pressure for the liberal- 
arts college preparatory curriculum, and because even his own 
teachers assumed that one must follow an academic curriculum 
if he would continue his education. 

Miss Pitts of the Grover Cleveland Junior High School, Eliza- 
beth, N. J., makes a most revolutionary discovery that the dull 
and overaged boys may be reached by music appreciation that 
gives some emphasis to the somber, sustained melodies and she 
encourages the older boys to sing the simple parts by which they 
express some half-hidden adolescent urge for self-expression. 

Mr. H. W. Horst at West High School, Akron, so stimulates 
his ninth-grade civics class that they accept joyfully and confi- 
dently civic duties and responsibilities throughout their high- 
school careers. 

Assistant Superintendent Bird of Utica leads the vocational 
boys to undertake the construction of houses year after year, and 
gains for the movement the codperation of bankers and trade 
unions. 

At the George Washington High School, New York City, the 
very successful course in stage art was evolved because many 
pupils had interest in applied art but little innate ability to create 
or to master technical skills. 

At the Codperative High School, Dayton, Ohio, the students 
prepare for jobs and college at the same time. 
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At the Montclair, N. J., and Trenton, N. J., High Schools the 
commercial pupils transact a large part of the school’s business. 

At Holmes Junior High School, Philadelphia, the assemblies 
and clubs are taken into the school’s schedule and educational 
program. 

At Blewett Junior High School, St. Louis, the seventh-grade 
advisory period was treated as an integral part of the curriculum. 
The same amount of time of teacher and pupils and the same 
“credit”? was assigned in the schedules of teacher and pupils 
as for English or history. 

At Oshkosh Normal School Junior High School, the pupils 
effectively participate in improving their own educational oppor- 
tunities. 

At Solvay, N. Y., in 1914, all pupils of junior-high-school age 
were included in junior high school and each one found curricu- 
lar opportunities in which he could work and succeed. 

These and numerous other cases of truly significant curriculum 
modifications were worked out originally and constantly adapted 
to meet the needs of the new pupil populations with which sec- 
ondary education deals. Some college professors have noted and 
reported them, but the influence of college professors has too 
seldom been constructive. Indeed, they have frequently used 
their influence on the side of convention and even reaction. The 
survey method, the search for norms and trends, the loyalty to 
magic words like “ promotion by subject”? and “ departmental- 
ization of teaching” has sometimes caused the evolutionary 
process to get far ahead of its so-called “ leaders.” 

One might go on citing the significant changes in school prac- 
tices that are taking place. But enough has been said to indicate 
the kind of changes that seem to be inevitable for all tax-supported 
secondary schools. Some such changes will surely come about if 
the interpretation of the influences at work is sound. No one of 
us can long prevent them. These changes should be welcomed by 
us all; we should lend our influence and our best efforts to pro- 
moting the necessary adjustments. . 

Many are the instruments by which the school promotes the 
mental and physical health of its pupils and of the community 
and by which it encourages the pupils to gain knowledge and to 
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exercise with satisfaction the skills and attitudes that make for 
social efficiency, for worthy uses of leisure, and for good will. 
Some of these instruments may be thought of as curriculum, some 
as administration. But to the boy and girl, it is immaterial 
whether their experiences are gained under one classification or 
the other. 


ALL EDUCATIVE SCHOOL EXPERIENCES ARE CURRICULAR 


If we define the curriculum from the point of view of the 
persons being educated, one must conceive all educative school 
experiences to be curricular. The secondary-school curriculum 
comprises activities and experiences provided by the community 
through the school to prepare all the normal children of early 
adolescence for participation in civil life, and to secure for every 
individual the maximum self-realization consonant with the 
welfare of the group. Such a definition is very inclusive. But it 
is scarcely more inclusive than the public high schools are in actual! 
practice making it, or must inevitably make it during the next few 
decades. 

The complexity will not grow less. An ever more complex 
society makes probable ever more frequent and significant malad- 
justments. And maladjustments stimulate creative spirits to 
modify the curriculum. Resourceful schoolmen have found it 
quite possible to circumvent routine and formal requirements. 
Indeed, it is the history of all institutions which are rooted in 
tradition that successful innovators have preached and practised 
new doctrines without definitely breaking with the old. Progress 
in curriculum modification is made realistically and empirically. 
When a school situation develops so that something must be done 
about it, we do that something as intelligently as we know how, 
and then watch results. 

Education is not something to be got and certified ; the curricu- 
lum is not something to be mastered. Hducation is a wanting of 
right things and a better ability so to control all the forces of 
nature and ourselves that we can satisfy these wants. The high- 
school curriculum includes all of the means and instruments by 
which every child is led to want better ways of acting and respond- 
ing and which give practice to each one in so acting and respond- 
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ing, according to his impulses, interests, and capacities. If 
advisement and friendship stimulate pupils to want right things 
and if orchestra and civic activities give opportunity to satisfy 
these wants, then they illustrate the curriculum emergent. 

And when we come fully to appreciate what this means, then 
what we have called extracurriculum may become the heart of 
the curriculum. And what we have thought of as curriculum will 
be elective appendages of the true curriculum. 





SCIENCE, SOCIOLOGY, AND EDUCATION? 


ROBERT COOLEY ANGELL 
University of Michigan 


T ux field of educational sociology or, as I prefer to call it, the 
sociology of education is as yet ill-defined. As I understand it, 
one of the purposes of this meeting is to elicit various views of 
what our peculiar province is, so that we may clearly perceive the 
differences which must be resolved among ourselves before we can 
hope to secure recognition by the scientific world. I am encour- 
aged to contribute to this colloqium by a realization that my con- 
ception of the field of study is quite unlike that held by many of 
you and that what I shall have to say will probably therefore 
provoke discussion if it leaves no more lasting impression. 

It is given to no one to foresee the course of development of in- 
stitutions. Though all follow the same general process of adap- 
tive growth, one can neither plot in advance the groping tenden- 
cies of the institution itself nor foretell what the surrounding 
conditions will be which will act as selective agents in this tenta- 
tive process. The future of a scientific discipline seems particu- 
larly obscure since new methods of research may open whole new 
fields for study. We know how laboratory technique has altered 
what used to be natural philosophy, and there is no telling what 
may come of the recent cross-fertilization of chemistry and 
physics. It behooves us, therefore, not to be dogmatic as to how 
our subject ought to develop. If there is anything here of value, 
it will grow and organize as it goes. The most we can do is to 
short-circuit the process of blind adjustment as far as possible 
by means of intelligent control. This requires that we profit by 
the experience of other scientific disciplines as well as that we 
have as much insight as possible into the potentialities of our own 
field. 

Education is a term about whose meaning there is much differ- 
ence of opinion. Perhaps the traditional view is that it consists 
in bringing up or rearing the young. This of course implies 
conscious guidance on the part of adults. Of late years, however, 





1 Paper read at the meeting of the American Sociological Society, Educational . 
Sociology Section, Washington, D. C., 1927. 
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there has been a very general tendency among writers on the sub- 
ject to use education in a broader sense. It seems to be felt that 
whether a man is well educated or not depends upon more than 
mere upbringing. Hence we have had various larger concepts 
suggested as appropriate. Some would make education include 
all learning through social contact; others would extend it still 
further to cover the whole field of learning. My own point of 
view is that none of these definitions tallies with common usage, 
which, in this case at least, has something to teach us. It seems 
to me that education as ordinarily understood implies a moral 
standard, that it is that learning which is regarded by the group 
as desirable. Under this definition it varies with the social situa- 
tion in relation to which the person is developing. Perhaps we 
might say that it is that development of the mind which enables 
a person to grow in social function. This view is broader than 
the traditional one of rearing the young, for it includes helpful 
learning without guidance; but it is narrower than that which 
makes education and learning synonymous, for those types of 
learning which do not help the person to grow in social function 
are excluded. If some such use as this is generally sanctioned we 
must have a term for the more limited concept which “education” 


was formerly employed to cover. For want of a better, I will use 
the phrase “controlled education” for this conscious “leading-out” 
of the young. 


Education, then, is a full-rounded, complex life process, and as 
such does not constitute the object matter of any one science. A 
science is a body of knowledge so organized as to reveal underly- 
ing principles. This requires the abstraction from reality of the 
same class or kind of phenomena so that they may be studied 
intensively and the findings integrated into a logical whole. A 
single object like a cat may be a subject for the study of the 
chemist, the zodlogist, the psychologist, even the economist. Each 
of these specialists is interested in a particular aspect of the cat; 
none is interested in all that the cat is. Thus the problems which 
are studied by a pure science are not the gross and confusing 
problems of daily experience, but rather those more universal 
problems which underlie the obvious and specific ones, as the prin- 
ciples of strategy underlie the plan of any particular battle. So- 
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ciology as a science would then not be interested in all the aspects 
of the process of education, but only in those which fall properly 
within its province. In so far as education involves adjustments 
of people to each other individually and collectively, it will come 
under the scrutiny of the sociologist. I do not agree with a state- 
ment in the Proceedings of the 1926 meeting of this section that 
“since any phase of educational procedure in operation will have 
social outcomes, the nature of the procedure must conform to 
sociological principles, and therefore becomes subject matter 
appropriate to educational sociology.” In so far as the procedure 
involves the adjustments of individuals and groups to one another 
sociology should study the matter, but what right has the sociolo- 
gist to study those aspects of education with which he is not 
equipped to deal? Feeble-mindedness has social outcomes but 
its development does not thereby become subject matter for 
sociology. Let the sociologist, like the psychologist, the biologist, 
and all the rest take only the educational grist which is adapted 
to his mill. The synthesis of the findings of all pertinent sciences 
is the business of a philosophy of education. The truth of this 
philosophy will depend upon the ability of the different sorts of 
scientists to reveal the underlying principles of education in its 
various aspects. 

It seems to me that the educational sociologist should be simply 
a sociologist who specializes in his thought and research on the 
educational process. I cannot reconcile myself to the view that 
he should be more concerned with meeting the practical problems 
of “controlled education” than is the physicist in showing Henry 
Ford what are the best types of electrical units for his cars. The 
scientist needs detachment from practical affairs in order that he 
may devote all his time to carrying on the search for those truths 
which are ultimately of more importance than any contemporary 
life situation. The educational sociologist will contribute more if 
he can discover the value of different sorts of leadership in learn- 
ing than if he were to try to put forward a plan for organizing 
a class recitation. He will not lose his touch with real life for 
two reasons. He will be drawing on life situations for his 
research material; and he will always have the sense that he is 
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enlarging the store of truth, which if put to use intelligently can- 
not but advance the best interests of humanity. 

But, you say, though this may be well enough for the pure 
scientist, it is not the case with the applied scientist. And is 
there not great need for an applied science of educational soci- 
ology, the followers of which will be working out the uses of 
sociological principles in education? In reply to this I wish to 
maintain that an applied science, at least in the field of social 
knowledge, is of little value, if not positively impossible of attain- 
ment. As ordinarily thought of, an applied science is the organ- 
ization of the knowledge which a pure science like physics has 
to make to the solution of problems in general or to a particular 
type of problem. Electrical engineering might serve as an ex- 
ample. The validity of such a thought organization cannot be de- 
termined by a priori reasoning; whether or not it satisfactorily 
fulfills a function must be the test. Some applied sciences are 
undoubtedly valuable, but others may prove quite worthless be- 
cause their thought setting is such that a different sort of organiza- 
tion is demanded. It seems to me that_the latter situation is 
exactly what we find in the field of social science, as contrasted 
with natural science. In dealing with the practical problems 
arising from the relationships among material things, it frequently 
happens that the findings of a single science are all that is requisite 
for a solution. Thus chemistry holds the key to many industrial 
problems, and chemical engineering is therefore a legitimate 
applied science; the situation is unified both by the exigencies 
of the practical situation and the logical coherence of the science 
of chemistry. But this is not always the case even with the 
natural sciences. The problems that a doctor or a civil engineer 
has to meet cannot be solved by any one science. And, if true in 
these fields, how much more true in the social sciences where 
the situations are much more complex! To overcome this difficulty 
we have the building up of organizations of applied science which 
we call technologies. These are composed of all the scientific 
truths or principles which aid one in meeting certain types of 


practical situations. Bridge building and social work furnish 
two widely separated examples. They are unified, not on the 
basis of the pure sciences (for each one contains the principles 
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of more than one such science), but on the basis of the immediate 
situation which must be met. A technology is applied science, 
but not an applied science, for the latter phraseology implies a 
corresponding pure science. 

Human relations are probably the most complex phenomena 
that science has to study and as such require refined analysis 
into different scientific disciplines like psychology, sociology, 
political science, and so on. Conversely, therefore, human prob- 
lems need to be met by technologies rather than by applied 
sciences. This is really implied in the formation of the Social 
Science Research Council, for that body aims to bring to bear all 
pertinent social sciences in the solution of practical problems. 
“Controlled education” furnishes a field of human endeavor which 
well exemplifies the notion that an inclusive technology is more 
practicable than separate disciplines of applied educational psy- 
chology, applied educational sociology, and so on. Though these 
so-called «>plied sciences would come at the problems from differ- 
ent angle., (ivy would all be dealing with the same problems; and 
yet none would be qualified to give a complete answer regarding 
the solution of any one of them. How much clearer and more 
economical of time and energy to treat each problem from the 
viewpoint of scientific findings as a whole! Instead, then, of 
courses in educational psychology and educational sociology in 
our schools of education, I expect that experience will dictate 
courses in specific problems like mental testing, school administra- 
tion, classroom methods, and so on. Educational sociology and 
educational psychology would then be found merely as branches 
of pure science in the departments of sociology and psychology 
respectively. 

My contention is simply that it will be found advisable to keep 
the social sciences separate only so long as we are abstracting 
from life to get at the principles underlying reality; the minute 
we become interested in how to do something, we shall find it best 
to integrate the various applications of these sciences into a tech- 
nology. The value of this course will be readily seen, I believe, 
when one contemplates the futile attempts to draw the line between 
the so-called applied sciences of educational sociology and educa- 
tional psychology. When one comes to take action there is no 
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distinction. Abstract distinctions are for use in abstraction. The 
same problems require for their solution the contributions of both 
sociology and psychology. 

To illustrate my point further I am of the opinion that a similar 
line of cleavage will appear in criminology. This would mean 
that, on the one hand, there would develop a sociology of degener- 
acy—a branch of pure sociology—and a similar branch of pure 
psychology; on the other, a technology of penology. 

It is by this time apparent that I feel that educational sociology 
has been treading to date a path which it will not in the end find 
profitable to follow. Matters such as curriculum making, class- 
room organization, and teaching methods have bulked large. But 
I insist that one has to be more than a sociologist to do any of 
these things well; one must be a technologist in controlled educa- 
tion. A curriculum maker, for instance, must draw on the 
findings of sociologists in regard to what knowledge, values, and 
skills will produce the most fertile mating between personality 
and the social current of our times; but he must also draw on the 
biologist for knowledge of the maturation of the organism; on 
the psychologist for knowledge of the different types of learning, 
of memory, and so on. Furthermore, he must have touch with 
the practical situation in school administration in order that he 
may successfully adapt his curriculum to the exigencies of class- 
room facilities, number of teachers, books available, and a hun- 
dred other practical details. A curriculum maker is, in short, a 
specialist in the technology of controlled education. Important, 
then, as such practical problems are, let us leave their solution to 
those competent to deal with them, and turn ourselves to those 
fields where we are especially qualified. 

It does not follow just because it may prove unwise for educa- 
tional sociology to attempt the solution of practical problems, 
that our subject will not be concerned in any way with the school. 
The educational sociologist will find in the school a fertile field 
for investigation from which to draw knowedge of the social as- 
pects of the educational process. He will here discover data 
regarding the educative influence of various sorts of group organ- 
ization, regarding the influence of previous social experience and 
a hundred other things. He will approach the school as a source 
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of information, not as a thing to be acted upon. But, since he 
will be looking for material wherever it may be found, the school 
will be but one of many sources from which to draw knowledge 
concerning the effect of social relations in increasing the person’s 
social functioning. The savage secret society, the city street, 
the farm home, the factory should all be investigated by the sociol- 
ogist of education. When this has been thoroughly done, there 
will be a wealth of scientific truth for the practical educator to 
draw upon which will enable him to go ahead much more surely 
than he can today. 


You may perhaps be wondering what a pure subscience of edu- 
cational sociology would deal with as distinct from general sociol- 
ogy. It seems to me that it would bear the same relation as does 
any functional part to a whole, a relation like that of ecology, 
for instance, to general botany. The interaction and mutual 
adaptation of personality and social surroundings are subjects 
of which we have little precise knowledge. Approach could profit- 
ably be made from at least two angles: the growth of personality 
under social influence, and the value of certain types of social 
organization for personality development. Under the former 
head, social psychology has already done much valuable work. 
There are, it seems to me, great possibilities in the phylogenic 
approach employed by Mrs. de Laguna in Speech: Its Origin and 
Development. It is not wholly futile to hope that we can arrive at 
categories or levels of social interaction which might make possible 
the isolation and intensive study of various sorts of personality 
growth. The second approach would lead to a study of the value 
for personality growth of different types of social organization. 
Perhaps we may be able to isolate and even study experimentally 
the effect of things like democratic organization, face-to-face 
organization, and so on. In an attempt of this kind I have made 
a study of the effect of undergraduate life upon the social develop- 
ment of students. It is in this direction, I believe, that the edu- 
cational sociologist may contribute his part to the store of knowl- 
edge needed by the curriculum maker. He can investigate the 
needs of our life and point out what sorts of personality growth 
are called for, perhaps suggesting also which of these need to be 
institutionalized in the school and other agencies. In general, 
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then, I believe that there is within the field of general sociology 
a specialized field for the educational sociologist which presents 
a stirring challenge to careful study and research. 

To sum up, it seems to me that the experience of other sciences 
and a careful consideration of the nature of our own field combine 
to indicate that the ultimate evolution of our subject will be in the 
direction of a branch of pure sociology and that we will find in 
this field ample scope for painstaking research of much im- 
portance. 











SOME APPLICATIONS OF THE PRINCIPLES OF 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY TO EDUCATIONAL 
PRACTICE’ 


A. O. BOWDEN 
New Mexico State Teachers College 


S rarements in this paper represent material sufficient for a 
good-sized volume. It is consequently sketchy. All that is given 
here is in the form of a concise statement of a few conclusions 
derived from this investigation. 


I 


In one sense of the term all psychology is social psychology if 
we accept the short definition: social psychology deals with the 
processes which involve group interaction with group, and indi- 
vidual with individual and group. Perhaps the difference 
is one of emphasis. It is true that individual psychology deals 
with the learning process, with economy of the individual’s efforts 
at learning, and in general with the workings of the mind. But 
the mind functions when it is stimulated to function and the 
stimuli, at least in our present stage of civilization, are largely 
social. 

It is beyond the limits of the present study to touch all the 
phases of social learning. The mechanical activity of the mind 
is individual in all learning, in acquiring social facts as well as 
facts in nature, but the impetus, the urge, the drive, the incentive 
for learning these facts is social. Hence social psychology is 
largely concerned with attitudes, biases, mind sets, ambition, 
beliefs, faith, fears, hopes, loves, hates, etc., and the processes by 
which these are conditioned. 

The most recent acceptations of the defined limits of the field 
of social psychology are not confined to the limits set by earlier 
social psychologists in confining discussions of social psycholog- 
ical phenomena to mobs, crowds, etc., although such phenomena 
are certainly proper subjects for consideration in any treatise in 
social psychology. 





1 Paper read at the meeting of the American Sociological Society, Educational 
Sociology Section, Washington, D. C., 1927. 
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II 


If we proceed on this basis, it is evident that no one method 
or technique of investigation will suffice. There are no tests of 
a dependable nature yet developed to serve as an objective measur- 
ing rod to aid the social psychologist comparable to tests now 
standardized and in general use in the field of educational psy- 
chology. There are, however, standards and criteria for getting 
estimates of quantitative measurement. Much of the value of 
educational tests now in use could be in part used as social psy- 
chological instruments, for they measure phenomena of social 
interaction. 

The attitude of the one using objective measuring rods is more 
important than the measuring unit. This attitude is the major 
factor in importance in any scientific investigation and may be 
acquired just as knowledge, mind sets, and biases are acquired. 
It is important because it may or may not operate whether one 
is using an objective measuring unit, documentary material, 
analysis of data, or in personal observations and investigations. 


III 


The material represented by this brief discussion cannot be 
given here, since its collection has extended over a period of sev- 
eral years and its quantity is sufficient to furnish a basis for a 
moderate-sized volume. It has been obtained in part from such 
sources as the author’s classroom teaching, the collection of news- 
paper clippings relating to conspicuous failures and successes in 
administrative school experience from observation of successful 
teachers in the classroom, and from material relating to folkways 
and mores as they have operated in many forms of social group 
levels. Frazer’s Golden Bough, peasant ways so ably discussed 
by Thomas and Znaniecki in The Polish Peasant in Europe and 
America, the folk ballads and epics of European countries, 
Oriental peoples, from Wissler’s Man and Culture, and other 
similar sources, 





such material gives a historical as well as an 
analytic basis for an approach. 

Several conspicuous administrative failures of school men in 
recent years have been investigated and analyzed to determine 
roughly some of the factors that have caused these failures. Class- 
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room teachers have likewise been studied to determine the factors 
making for thir successes and failures in their classroom activi- 
ties. The classroom teacher may have an abundant knowledge 
of her subject, and may have the best methods of presentation 
now recognized in our university courses given over to method- 
ology, and yet fail. The failure in such cases is due likely to 
wrong personal attitudes and biases and in the failure to know 
the subjects who are to receive instruction. The principles of 
social psychology deal with total situations and settings, as well 
as individual social reaction, and, although it is greatly concerned 
with individual instruction and reactions, it is primarily inter- 
ested in these reactions in relation to this whole situation and 
to the groups concerned. 


IV 


The days of martyrdom among school men, to be concrete in 
using a modern illustration, should probably be a thing of the 
past. The time has come when school men will have to know the 
human material with which they are dealing, communities as well 
as students, and avert complete eclipse. A thorough understand- 
ing of the actual force and operation of the mores and folkways 
is fundamental in present-day administration of modern school 
systems and educational institutions of higher learning. A wise 
and critical use of propaganda is legitimate and essential and may 
serve to protect an administrator in his efforts. 

It is illustrated in the material from Frazer and many other 
sources that it has been, and there is now a tendency in human 
groups to destroy their social leaders. School men with superior 
ability, so far as their technical training is concerned, often have 
fallen victims of what could have been prevented had they known 
more about social psychological processes. An educational ad- 
minstrator may have the best possible technical training that 
may be secured as now given in our educational institutions; he 
may have perfectly trained teachers; he may have the most mod- 
ern buildings and correctly installed material equipment, and yet, 
by some fault of his own in his social training, make a colossal 
failure. The “ putting over” of successful educational and build- 
ing programs depends upon how successful the principles of 
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social psychology have been operated on the part of the educa- 
tional administrator. Most failures are due to his lack of knowl- 
edge and interpretation of this field. The popular conception of 
a psychologist in the past, and even now, has been based upon a 
good technical knowledge possessed by these men of what has been 
understood as “ individual psychology.” But little has been 
known apparently by many of them as to how the social processes 
operate. A knowledge of group action, so far as the individual 
under observation is concerned, is counterpart to a knowledge of 
individual psychology. “ The proper study of mankind is man” 
is trite but true; but its truth depends upon a study and an un- 
derstanding of the “human” in his group relations. Human 
nature, personality, biases, prejudices, ete., are social products, 
and are understood and controlled only when considered in this 
light. 

The process of changing, creating, and establishing social 
values is at present little understood. What to teach and how 
much will probably be determined by some of the processes of 
social psychology. This is true because mores and folkways are 
fundamental as a background and basis for beginning to deter- 
mine values both in knowledge and conduct on the part of groups 
and individuals. 


We have scarcely more than scratched the surface of our possi- 
bilities of our understanding of the society which we propose to 
serve, when we come to the application of any real knowledge of 
many of our school situations. We are no further along now in 
this field of social service than the medical profession was in the 
time of Harvey and before it knew the genesis of the germ theory 
of disease and preventive medicine in matters of sanitation. 

Some prejudices are valuable and necessary while others are 
positively harmful and destructive. School men are no less free 
from the injurious kind and possess no more of the valuable sort 
than the common population. And if the leaders of society are 
no better equipped to eliminate the evil, narrow, and ignorant 
prejudice than the ordinary man on the street, surely we are 
foolish to hope for any better signs of advancement than we now 
have before us. We talk much of the “large-group” attitudes 
which the schools should try to develop and prate at length on 
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“international peace,” and all the while we are ignorant of the 


processes necessary to operate in the consummation of these sup- 
posed values. 

The many techniques of successful politicians are worthy of 
study by the teacher, although the purpose for which many of 
the “ unscrupulous politicians ” use these qualities may be repre- 
hensible. If such techniques are used for selfish and evil purposes, 
they may just as easily be, and often are, used for good cause. 
They must have prestige before they have “influence” and a 
following. This prestige is not possessed by them. It is given 
to them by the group which follows. It is a social phenomenon. 
A teacher has some prestige by virtue of proper conduct. It is not 
enough that a teacher spread enlightenment, a thing which every 
adult does in degree. He must give enlightenment plus some- 
thing. That something is emotivation which every adult does 
also in some degree, and oftentimes to a wrong degree. Prestige 
is largely a factor for emotivation and without some prestige no 
one could emotivate except only on a minimum and sometimes 
perverse basis. 

I realize that I have probably left you in the dark as to where 
we may make concrete changes in our educational procedure and 
as to how we are to act specifically in bringing about these changes 
hinted at in this discussion. It is clear, however, that there is 
here a place for a distinct service to education and that it is pos- 
sible to work out the principles in social psychology in such a way 
that they may be applied, many of them at least, to the scientific 
administration of American education. 





























INQUIRY 
I 


Is There Any Sociological Justification for Coeducation in 
College? 


A DEMOCRATIC society presupposes a different type of training 
than does some other form. An educated people is basic. The 
society of the United, States is democratic and the thing that 
makes it so is its citizenry. Fortunately, the women of the land 
are included therein, not only as citizens but also as individuals 
possessing the franchise. This places upon them a new resp»nsi- 
bility which they were heretofore deprived from exercising. 

Along with, and even before their changed political status, 
woman was becoming to a greater and greater extent a coworker 
with man. From her accepted and traditional position as wife 
and manager of the household, woman has very definitely taken 
her place as an active and successful unit in the more distinctly 
vocational fields; such as the school, the factory, the commercial 
world, and those other industries and professions which, up to 
the present, have been decidedly man-activities. In short she is 
competing with man in the majority of the productive enter- 
prises. This competition is winning for her a place of admiration 
and respect which is all the more praiseworthy since it often has 
been earned against great opposition. 

Since woman is thrown into competition with man in her 
business life she should be competing with him in her education. 
Equal work presupposes and demands equal training. It is a 
psychological principle that an activity be practised in the form 
in which it is to function in later life. Hence coeducation gives 
an opportunity for the development, during the plastic years of 
a better mutual understanding between the sexes, which in turn 
should lead to that rational codperation, essential to harmonious 
business, political, and social relations. The extent to which 


there will be understanding or misunderstanding between the 
sexes is very definitely a product of the type of educational oppor- 
tunities offered. 
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It is true that there are still in this country a number of sec- 
ondary schools and colleges which are entirely male or female 
institutions. If this policy of the educational separation of the 
sexes were really successful in keeping them separated, and if the 
separation itself were a desirable democratic ideal, no other posi- 
tion would need to be considered. However, the facts as they 
appear in actual practice seem to disclose the functioning of cer- 
tain very potent instinctive tendencies such as gregariousness and 
sex which are probably among the most important behavior drives. 

The high school or college which attempts to maintain a non- 
coeducational policy will probably find conditions in the environ- 
ment which are not wholesome. Man needs the association of 
woman. Facts can be cited to the effect that in those places where 
the student is deprived of this natural wholesome companionship, 
houses of ill-fame are prone to operate. The experience of men in 
this environment causes them to have a less respectful attitude 
towards girls. This coupled with a tendency on the part of some 
girls to use their present social freedom of behavior unwisely may 
lead to undesirable results. 

Another phase of the same problem is evident in the girls’ 
school. There, too, the students have a very natural interest in, 
and desire for, the companionship of the opposite sex. This 
environment attracts to it men whose purpose is to prey upon the 
unstable girl who, for the time being, is free from the inhibitory 
influence of home. To say that such conditions as are pictured 
above do not exist on the campuses which sponsor coeducation 
would be presumptuous. However, in these institutions it is pos- 
sible for girls and boys to meet their intellectual and edu- 
cational equals, to face and solve together the same problems, 
to enjoy a social environment which will be a counterpart of the 
kind of environment they may expect to meet later. Hence habits 
of mutual respect and admiration will be formed which may be 
expected to continue to function in their later vocational and 
social life. 

It is evident that the sex element has its place in a coeducational 
institution. An interesting study could be made of the percentage 
of divorces among marriages which have been the outcomes of 
college friendships. Opinions have been expressed to the effect 
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that such friendships form one of the most stable bases for a 
permanent marriage state. Should undesirable relations exist in 
a normal situation of this kind, they reduce themselves to a prob- 
lem which is primarily an individual one. 


Society should set up an organization in which the sexes may 
have opportunities to share with each other their study, their 
work, their recreation, so that social progress may be the result 
of their combined harmonious effort. This will help to maintain 
a democratic society which Americans should covet, one offering 
freedom—with restrictions. 

| L. D. Crow, 
Lehigh University 


II 


What is the Explanation of Increased Juvenile Delinquency? 


By adolescents we mean all the youths of both sexes, roughly 
speaking, between the ages of twelve and twenty-four years, who, 
because of age, experience, and academic achievement belong to 
the period of the high school and the college. The significance 
of this period of life lies in the fact that it is transitional in char- 
acter. Adolescents may be termed boys and girls in the process 
of becoming men and women. Therefore any scheme of education 
for them must be fraught with tremendous responsibility. 

There is a rather prevalent notion that our youths are different 
from those of a generation or two ago. With our knowledge of 
the enormous increase in juvenile delinquency and adolescent 
criminality, this popular conception has become an increasing 
conviction with many people. Is it any wonder that many people 
think that the adolescents of today are different from the adoles- 
cents of a former generation? But what has really been happen- 
ing? What has actually been taking place? 


Certainly our young people today are different, but so are the 
adults. People today live in a very different environment and 
consequently we must anticipate a different type of behavior. 
When situations change, responses are likely to change corre- 
spondingly. The behavior of young people today appears to be 
different simply because they are utilizing modern ways for doing 
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the very things that young people have always been doing. Now 
who has provided all these varied forms for the expression of 
original nature? Perhaps the stage has been set by the very 
generation now given to much fault finding. 

Contrast the radius of mischief of the youths of today with 
those of a former generation. Formerly the social contacts were 
largely direct, personal, face to face, restricted to small groups, 
and limited to relatively small geographical areas. With the 
coming of a new social order with all of its conveniences for 
transportation and communication, there are practically no bounds 
set upon the activities of youths. 

Our youths are different because long-standing behavior pat- 
terns have broken down. Custom and tradition no longer exercise 
the same restraining force as they formerly did. In our schools 
we have been diligenty trying to teach boys and girls to think, 
and now since they are putting into practice what we have been 
teaching them, we are disposed to find fault with them. Adoles- 
cents are peculiarly disposed to question age-old practices. The 
traditional belief—youth for activity and age for deliberation— 
no longer is applicable. Our youths tend to combine both thought 
and action. Do the adolescents of today have a peculiar craze for 
excitement, a lack of reverence, a going with the crowd, living 
only in the present, a lack of seriousness, and a growing lack of 
purpose? Or have all these shortcomings been more or less 
common in every generation ? 

The adolescents of today are not so different from those of a 
generation or two ago because of the prevalent tendency of adults 
to idealize their lost youth. People are so prone to forget the 
unpleasant and to remember the pleasant. Most people in middle 
and later life entertain an exaggerated notion of their own peculiar 
goodness during the adolescent period. The laws of exercise and 
effect are effectively operating in the development of social atti- 
tudes. 

Our youths are different also because they cannot help but be 
different. In 1924 Professor Coe of Columbia University wrote 
a monograph entitled “What Ails Our Youth?” This proved to 
be a very timely question. An equally timely question that he Jid 
not ask is “ What Ails Our Adults?’ Adults have been so busy 
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finding fault with the youths that they have simply forgotten 
that they are similarly afflicted but in advanced stages. When I 
ask high-school pupils just how many evenings per week they find 
their home so attractive that they stay there, I am not at all 
astonished at the answers given. But what are the facts about 
adults? Where did youth get the first lesson ? 

Hasn’t our entire social and industrial order been influencing 
the adolescent as well as the adult? Doesn’t the adolescent merely 
reveal the defects of our existing social order, as well as the 
characteristics so common to adolescents? Are we not justified 
in saying that the ailments of youth are the very ailments of 
society itself? Money is the measuring stick of success at the 
present day. Greater interest is manifested in the making of 
money than in the making of men and women. Industry crushes 
out rather than makes for the development of personality. The 
dual standard is rapidly being replaced by the equality of the 
sexes. We are living in a rapidly changing world of science and 
industry, but our education and religion are changing but slowly. 
The moral and religious development has not kept pace with 
material progress. As a consequence the adolescents of today 
have been caught between the upper and nether millstones of the 
two existing orders. Youth, then, provides a deep-seated problem. 
The problem of youth is the problem of human society. 


Grorare F. DuNKELBERGER 
Susquehanna University 











RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN EDUCA- 
TIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

In order that this section of THe JouRNAL may be of greatest possible service, 

its readers are urged to send to the editor of this department at once titles—and 

where possible, descriptions—of all current research projects now in process in 


educational sociology and those of interest to educational sociology in kindred fields. 
Correspondence upon proposed research projects and methods will be welcomed. 


AN IMPORTANT STUDY OF CHILD BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 
AND PROGRAMS 


One of the most interesting and important of the forthcoming 
studies of the child is a volume entitled The Child in America: A 
Study of Behavior Problems and Programs by William I. Thomas 
and Dorothy Swaine Thomas. In the first part of this study the 
varieties of maladjustment are represented by a series of typical 
cases. Then follows a presentation of the various approaches to 
the solution of these maladjustments. The psychometric approach 
is considered in detail with a careful presentation of the changing 
conception of the intelligence quotient in its relation to behavior, 
particularly with reference to its use as a prognostic instrument. 
The next part of the book will deal with the measurement of char 
acter, temperament, and the more dynamic phases of personality, 
the scientific validity of these measures, their relation to intelli- 
gence, and their prognostic value. The psychiatric approach with 
its emphasis upon the factor of disease and its development of 
cults which attempt to interpret all behavior problems from the 
pathological standpoint is next considered. 

The studies of physical status and growth and certain studies of 
physique and biochemistry are considered from the point of 
view of their correlations with behavior. The work in child 
welfare research centers, which is emphasizing the situational 
approach, where the child is studied through controlling and vary- 
ing the situation is considered in detail and is presented as the 
most promising and the most scientific line of approach. 

The juvenile court is treated from the standpoint of its clinical 
technique and its successes and failures in the use of institutions, 
foster homes, and other agencies in its after-procedure. There 
is also a presentation of the visiting-teacher movement and other 
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tendencies of the school to take over many of the functions of the 
court and to assume responsibilities for the behavior problems of 
the child. The programs of good-will organizations approaching 
problems from some particular interest or emphasis, such as the 
Boy and Girl Scouts, the boys’ clubs, religious organizations, ete., 
are outlined. The importance of the home situation where habit 
formation takes place leads to an emphasis upon the parent-edu- 
cation movement and other programs with reference to the recon- 
struction of the home situation. 

In treatment, as in research, the emphasis in the volume is 
placed upon the comparing of results obtained by means of varying 
the situations. 


AN IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTION TO METHOD 


A very interesting research project which has been carried on 
for several years by Clifford R. Shaw, research sociologist of 
the Institute for Juvenile Research, Chicago, Illinois, is soon to 
be published under the caption The Boy’s Own Story, by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. This work is an illustration of the case 
method with particular emphasis on the boy’s own story and the 
study of delinquency from the point of view of its social back- 
grounds. 

The volume will contain first, a statement of the point of view 
—the need for studies of community backgrounds, of institutions, 
such as the family, the gang, and the school, and of the person- 
ality in its social setting, with reference to problem behavior of 
children. Then will follow a history of the behavior difficulties 
of the boy whose problem is presented in this monograph. This 
will include an account of his difficulties as acquired from official 
reports such as a definition of his behavior by the police and 
other authorities, and from his work record, with a statement of 
his various jobs and his reactions to them. It next takes up an 
investigation of the social backgrounds of the boy and analyzes 
the communities in which the boy has lived, including a study of 
his family, the school he has attended, and the gangs to which he 
has belonged, as well as the correctional institutions to which he 
has been sent. Then follows the study of the boy as an individual 
with the physical, psychological, and psychiatric findings. The 
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next ten chapters of the book will be the boy’s own story in his 
own words and will be very revealing of the development of his 
own attitudes towards all of his external contacts. The last chap- 
ter will deal with the analysis of all the facts which will be pre- 
sented concurrently in four columns for the purposes of compari- 
son. These columns will be headed (1) chronological age, (2) 
physical, psychological, and psychiatric findings, (3) social find- 
ings, and (4) behavior. In each of these cases, the observer can 
see how the behavior corresponds to the social situations. 

This case is an excellent illustration of the combination of the: 
psychiatric, medical, psychological, and sociological techniques in 
their application to the study of behavior problems as embodied 
in one individual child. It illustrates the necessity of studying 
the child in the total situation and it also emphasizes the 
importance of his inner reactions to his experiences in determining 
his future behavior. 


MEASUREMENT OF RESULTS IN EDUCATION 


The most significant measurements of the success of any educa- 
tional procedure are the measurements of the effects achieved in 
the actual attitudes and behaviors of those instructed, in the life 
situations arising after an educational procedure has been carried 
out. This means that the results of education should be meas- 
ured in the community rather than in the school. This point has 
been emphasized and demonstrated in the measurements of the 
results of health education by Professor E. George Payne’. Our 
assumption would be, then, that the proper measurement of the 
success of the school in such important fields as the development 
of character and personality, sex instruction, and citizenship 
training is to be judged by the outcome in the attitudes and behav- 
iors of its charges in life situations in and outside the school. 

A further demonstration of the same method of measurement 
has come recently from the field of agricultural education where 
an investigation has been made of the carryover of the instruction 
in vocational agriculture into actual farming practice in the com- 
munities of Iowa. A survey of the legume acreage of “ in- 
structed’ and “uninstructed ” farmers over a period of seven 





1 See Health and Safety in the School. 
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years has been carried on in various counties, and the result has 
shown in a very significant way the actual effect of the instruction 
in vocational agriculture upon increase in the amount of legume 
acreage. An account of this study is to appear in The Journal of 
Educational Research and also in Tue Journat or EpucaTionan 
SocroLoey. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL 


The learned and scientific societies of America deserve the 
attention of the research student in any social field on account 
of the research projects which they are carrying on or directing 
and the methods of investigation which they are promoting. One 
of the most important of these is the Social Science Research 
Council, whose chairman, Professor Wesley C. Mitchell of Co- 
lumbia University has recently issued the Council’s annual report 
for 1926-1927. 

The Council is made up of three representatives from each of 
seven learned societies interested in social research and represent- 
ing the fields of anthropology, economics, history, political science, 
psychology, sociology, and statistics. It maintains committees 
composed of leaders in various fields on the following topics: 
problems and policy, organization of a journal of social science 
abstracts, research fellowships in the social sciences, and scientific 
method in the social sciences, 

In addition, the Committee on Problems and Policies, which 
determines the research projects which the Council sponsors, has 
ten advisory committees of experts covering the following points: 
corporate relations, crime, cultural areas, grants-in-aid, industrial 
relations, international relations, interracial relations, pioneer 
belts, population, and social and economic research in agriculture. 

“From the outset, the Council has sought to keep flexible its 
own conception of its scope and its scheme of organization. 
Broadly stated, its aims are twofold: to encourage carefully 
planned research by codperating workers in the several social 
sciences, and to serve as an informal general staff studying the 
larger possibilities of scientific methods applied to the under- 
standing of man and his institutions. Pursuant to these aims, the 
Council brings together research workers from many fields to 
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pool their resources in attacking common problems, to avoid need- 
less duplication of effort and the waste of precious energy and 
funds upon inadequately formulated research programs, to stim- 
ulate and encourage research in important fields not now covered, 
to further the development of increasingly scientific methods of 
inquiry in social studies, to make possible the substituting of more 
scientific social control for the rule-of-thumb methods which men 
have happened upon in their efforts to live together. 

“ Occasionally the Council undertakes research directly through 
its own committees. In the main, however, it serves as a planning 
and consulting agency, entrusting the supervision of the investi- 
gations it sponsors to whatever organizations seem best equipped 
to carry on given projects. An increasingly prominent part of the 
Council’s work consists in advising with other agencies regarding 
their research programs. 

“ The full Council of twenty-one members usually holds three 
meetings a year at which fundamental policies are determined and 
major decisions made. One of the meetings held at Hanover, 
New Hampshire, in August or September lasts several days.”* 

Further accounts of the Council’s research projects will be pub- 
lished in this department in later issues of Tur JourNat. 





1 The Social Science Research Council, Third Annual Report, 1926-27, pp. 16- 
a. 























READERS’ DISCUSSION 


EpitortaL Note: This department is designed to be an open forum wherein 
full expression will be encouraged upon all questions in the field of THE JoURNAL. 


ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL CurRRICULUM Revision? 


Tuz experiment or project outlined in the article by John J. 
Loftus on “A Practical Revision of the Elementary-School Cur- 
riculum ” in the January issue of Tue Jovurnat is of unusual in- 
terest, because the project is one which might well be attempted by 
the principal of any school, large or small, who has a clear-cut 
conception of the sociological basis for the organization of the 
school curriculum. The article is noteworthy for the following 
reasons: 

First, the experiment was not attempted until a very careful 
preparation had been made for the reception and understanding 
of the proposal. In the introduction of any new educational 
scheme or device, it is always wise to secure first the full codpera- 
tion of those who carry on the work. In this case Mr. Loftus 
began with his teachers. When he had their codperation, not 
necessarily their approval of the plan, he was ready to go ahead. 
Any principal or superintendent who proceeds on this basis can 
attempt any reasonable plan with assurance that his teachers will 
work with him. This was a logical step, a step which many people 
ignore in the imposition of projects from above. 

In the second place, there were no changes made in the teach- 
ing materials. The situation continued, was studied as it existed 
at that time; all rules and regulations concerning curriculum pre- 
viously laid down were followed so that no grounds existed for 
unlooked-for flarebacks because of drastic changes. This was 
again a wise administrative procedure. Make no changes until 
something better can be substituted. 


The third and probably the most interesting phase of the ex- 
periment was the survey of the home and community represented 
by a very limited group of pupils. By beginning with a small 
group the technique of such investigation could easily be de- 





1 Discussion by John A. Young, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 
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veloped and with a more effective procedure the larger group 
could then be studied. It is too often true that we begin things 
on a large scale and then, through modifications or unlooked-for 
conditions, find ourselves unable to carry out plans as originally 
conceived. In my judgment we should be more successful if it 
were possible to begin with small groups or nuclei and then work 
out gradually from this point as a center. In this way we could 
establish a sound basis for our procedure and check up on weak 
points in the experiment as we go along. 

The findings resulting from the study of the child’s community 
and home in this way provide what seems to me to be the soundest 
sociological basis for curriculum construction that I have yet 
heard of. This survey should show the peculiar social needs of 
the children for which the school can well care. I shall be inter- 
ested to see how the school, having discovered the peculiar needs, 
sets out to meet them and also how the school and the community 
will set out to make provision for the solution of problems that lie 
outside of the school which are accepted today as the whole respon- 
sibility of the community. Personally, it seems to me that along 
these lines there are very few activities which are to be charged 
off as being the responsibility of the community alone. For 
example, facility for recreation, the use of the library, in fact, all 
the activities of the children between the hours of four in the 
afternoon and six in the evening or even later are factors about 
which the school should be concerned equally with the community. 

I shall await with a good deal of interest also further articles 
which will show how teaching materials in the school were selected 
on this sociological basis. I am especially curious to know how 
much of the typical modern curriculum will finally be retained 
after the experiment has been concluded. 


BEHAVIORISM? 


Figuratively, one can see Dr. Rudolph M. Binder (in his 
article on “ School, Society, and Behaviorism ” in the January 
issue of Tue Journat) looking at behaviorism out of the tail of 
his eye in much the same way that a hostile savage regards the 





1 Discussion by Agnes M. Conklin, psychologist, Erasmus Hall High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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innocent stranger. His article is interesting if for no other reason 
than that it presents the opinion of many lay persons on this new 
and disturbing approach to a study of behavior. In general, the 
opinion feels that human behavior just can’t be reduced to physi- 
cal levels; that heredity has always been a good explanation of 
why people are as they are, and as an explanation, it is still going 
strong; that behaviorism makes a good many interesting observa- 
tions of behavior as it really is, but it does not explain why it is; 
that behaviorism, if permitted to thrive, will alter life quite intol- 
erably; that behaviorism is an interesting stranger among the 
sciences, but it is a stranger withal. 


There are certain accustomed ways of fencing with new notions. 
One is to cast about for examples of situations in which the new 
notion would work either absurdly or not at all. Human as we 
are, we often bend the example to fit the case, and our wishful 
thinking betrays us before we are aware. Dr. Binder cites an 
example of toothache about which behaviorism seems to teach us 
disappointingly little. In interpreting the situation as he thinks 
Dr. Watson would interpret it, Dr. Binder reduces the whole mat- 
ter of toothache to “a jerk and a yell.”” The example is perhaps 
somewhat unfair because the toothache situation cited by the 
author is a very complex piece of behavior which the quoted 
phrase would describe most inadequately. Apparently the author 
approves of the scientific definitions of inorganic behavior, but he 
fails to see that his phrase is far from a scientific description of 
the phenomenon in question. To characterize the complexity of 
a toothache so simply is like saying that copper sulphate is blue 
and a liquid without giving its chemical composition, its odor, 
its specific gravity and similar factors that would enter into any 
scientific description of copper sulphate. The toothache referred 
to is a syndrome of behavior as epilepsy is a syndrome of physical 
defect and no behaviorist would define it without all of its rami- 
fications that he could lay hold of and describe, remembering as 
he defined it that the outward manifestations of the behavior 
could be considered as bona fide on the first day of life or at the 
first instance of the behavior in any life, but not thereafter. The 
description of one conditioned reflex is a very simple thing; per- 
haps that has tricked some of us into thinking that behavior is a 
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simple thing but we are no more justified in this belief than we 
might be if we tried to explain that the human physical organism 
is a very simple thing because it is everywhere composed of simple 
cells. 

We expect anything that is called scientific to explain some- 
thing. Dr. Binder states that behaviorism gives us valuable data 
concerning the reactions of different men to the same stimulus but 
does not explain why the stimulus produces different reactions. 
There are, of course, ways of explaining. The “ instinct” psy- 
chologists explained pieces of behavior by labeling them. The 
sensation psychologists attempted to explan behavior by picking 
it to pieces in a laboratory. The faculty psychologists explained 
behavior by assuming that it was composed of certain ill-defined 
entities. Behaviorism has explained behavior no more than any 
of these except for its hopeful hypothesis of the conditioned reflex. 
No explanation can come from any branch of science until the 
data has been collected in large, unselected quantities and verified. 
Behaviorism is a timid step forward in a new direction; it has a 
hypothesis that seems promising and is surely as near to accepted 
proof as the instincts or faculties; it is about the business of gath- 
ering its data; what more can one expect of a young science at this 
tender age? The writer deplores, quite as much as Dr. Binder 
deplores it, the tendency of certain of the behaviorists to make 
- of their beliefs a cult and to claim for this infant science achieve- 
* ments out of all proportion to the data submitted. But ultimate 
judgments about behaviorism will rest, not upon the talk of the 
followers of Watson or Watson himself, but upon experimental 
data and proof quite as imperishable as the law of gravity. If 
the proof is not forthcoming, if behaviorism finally takes its place 
with the unproved sisterhood of the instincts, the sensations, and 
the faculties, we shall begin anew to explain behavior on another 
hypothesis using, of course, the same data because it is the only 
data there is. In the present stage of progress, there is no attitude 
for open minds except that of giving any new idea, whether be 
haviorism or whatnot, a chance to prove itself. 

One’s opponents are always delighted when they find them- 
selves able to say one has told them what they wish to believe. 
Dr. Binder opposes the claims of heredity to the claims of environ- 
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ment and capitulates in favor of the former. He rejoices over 
Watson’s statement that there are differences of structure present 
at birth that determine the development of the persons possessing 
them. Does he fail to see that this does not necessarily mean that 
an advocate of environment is at heart a believer in heredity? 
What it really means is that heredity and environment are both 
present and active, neither of them wholly fixed and predeter- 
mined in any life. Our author refers to an individual as “ born 
into a definite environment with specific conditions” and as 
“always under the necessity of meeting certain conditions.” The 
author does not make clear what the specific and certain condi- 
tions are, and indeed that would be difficult to do since there 
is no proof that the conditions of environment are quite so simply 
tied to earth. Perhaps it is the wish of the human being always 
to be able to classify things and settle them; we seem to long for 
a fixed heredity that will explain everything or a pigeon-holed 
environment that would be equally enlightening. The facts seem 
to indicate that both of these factors are in a state of constant 
change and consequent interaction. The one is no more separate 
from the other than the sky and the stars are separate entities 
to any casual observer of them on a clear, frosty night. 


Presumably, there has never been a new set of ideas pre- 
sented to us without our yielding to the temptation to predict dire 
happenings as a result of their adoption. One thinks with amuse- 
ment about the predictions concerning woman suffrage, admission 
of women to medical colleges and to the bar, bobbed hair, and so 
on. Dr. Binder paints a terrifying picture of what will happen 
if we take behaviorism too seriously but one fancies that there 
is no immediate danger of these predictions coming true. We 
shall live in the world with behaviorism for many years to come, 
during which time we shall condition it and be conditioned by it. 
It may steal on us so gradually as a deep and universal conviction 
that we shall adapt to it as we have adapted to the wage earning 
of women; it may possibly, as Dr. Binder seems to think, 
inevitably turn our known world upside down, with mice in the 
tea, but the chances are scarcely in favor of its being very terrify- 
ing or very uprooting when it comes. The construction of the 
automobile has, of course, revolutionized life in somewhat the way 
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Dr. Binder fears behaviorism will, but most of us will reflect 
quite sadly that the power of things to change established custom 
is far superior to the power of ideas, especially if they be as com- 
plicated ideas as behaviorism presents. Behaviorism is just a 
new viewpoint on an old set of problems; we may believe that it 
will solve nothing, or something, or as Dr. Binder thinks, too 
much. But we shall see. 

There are certain merits about behaviorism, however, tenta- 
tatively or hostilely we regard it. It represents the first attempt 
to get at behavior with the known tools of science. It emphasizes 
what might reasonably have been plain long ago, that behavior is 
a total thing. It took behavior out of the psychological laboratory 
where pieces of it were studied, yielding, in general, no under- 
standing at all, and compelled us to look at behavior as we know it 
in life. It offers a hope that behavior may be predictable; if so, 
we can gain control of it as the chemist has gained control of his 
carbonates and chlorides. It appears to stand a pragmatic test. 
It seems to indicate that behavior is not the province of psychol- 
ogy alone but of physiology, sociology, anthropology, and so on. 
It apparently solves more problems than it raises. From these 
points of view alone, it is worthy of the abeyance of our criticisms 
until it has had a chance to prove itself, our thoughtful considera- 
tion of its findings, our conscious attempts to adapt it to the pres- 
ent store of knowledge and to modify old notions where it seems to 
point the way, and the same kind of temperate judgment that we 
should expect to bestow upon new thought wherever it is found. 




















BOOK REVIEWS 


Religion as Man’s Completion. A Social Religious Study, by 
Rupotpu M. Brinper. Harper and Brothers, 1927, 417 
pages. 


Here we have a human document. Though not strictly autobiographical, this 
volume records the conclusions of an independent thinker in the field of religion 
who was reared as a “fundamentalist”? (page 288), who was educated for the 
ministry, who has assisted in two New York City pastorates, who is now a widely 
known and oft quoted professor of sociology in New York University, and who 
has come to find himself a champion of an inner, rational, spiritual, and practical 
religion as indispensable to ‘‘man’s completion.’’ ‘The only regret the writer has 
is that this knowledge did not come to him sooner, since it would have saved him 
many hours of agony” (page 288). 

During the years of this transition and religious orientation, embracing the 
first quarter of the twentieth century, the author’s published studies have been 
in the field of the ‘‘major socia] problems,” including health and business. With 
ripe scholarship, wide reading, and clear thinking, he now sums up his studies in 
the field of religion. 


To state his positive conclusions, first: Man’s universal] search for a fuller, 
larger, richer I?fe, for ‘“completion,” is his religion. The growth of science and art 
require a redefinition of that religion which would survive. Religion is more 
comprehensive than science which is intellectual and than art which is emotional, 
since “religion enlists the whole mind”’ (preface). Man’s need to live completely 
is met only by religion. But in our day religion must not be ceremonial, it must 
be social. So runs the positive argument. 


Negatively, the author has left behind him a belief in miracles and in a vicarious 
atonement. The author’s arguments against these beliefs are evidently the 
reflections of his own intellectual struggles for readjustment. There are, of 
course, other conceptions of such mooted matters as miracles and the atonement 
than those here opposed. 


A few quotations will both set forth the author’s views and suggest the style. 
“Religion is, consequently, something that may be investigated” (page 22). 
“Religion means a search for completion through powers with whom man cannot 
deal by ordinary means” (page 36). ‘This means that it was religion rather 
than society that was instrumental in transforming him [man] from an individual 
into a person” (page 77). ‘There is no possibility of deliberately assuming 
relations to universal and social forces [i. e., becoming a person] except on the 
hypothesis of freedom of the will. . . .” (page 78). ‘We may add to or subtract 
from the moral and spiritual forces” (page 84). “...... there can be only one 
answer to the question of God—He must be personal’ (page 85). ‘Religion 
requires, consequently, the exercise of every aspect of our consciousness and 
benefits each one” (page 85). “...... nonscientific knowledge is as valuable, if 
hot more so, as scientific’? (page 107). ‘In art, technique is individual, in 
science, it is general” (page 114). ‘This theory [evolution] is, as a matter of fact, 
a philosophical hypothesis and not a scientific law like that of gravitation” 
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(page 118). “Again, general education is impossible without at least a fair 
amount of wealth’”’ (page 158). ‘Such a personality [Jesus] was not the product 
of his times, since there was nothing in their conditions to produce Him’ (page 
208). ‘‘That religion is responsible for internationalism may be proved from 
another angle” (page 214). ‘The Sphinx stiJl held her secret. She had to give 
it up when Christ came”’ (page 233). ‘‘....There is no more shameful chapter 
in history than this subjugation of woman by man.”’ ‘Conversion is a natural 
process...”’ (page 251). ‘‘Whether miracles have happened can be neither 
proved nor disproved” (page 257). ‘....Miracles are not essential to spiritual 
religion” (page 258). “The hundreds of certificates at Lourdes do not lie; 
they simply do not tell the truth, because the truth in these particular cases is 
not known” (page 273). ‘To deny these cures |at Lourdes] would be foolish; 
to attribute them to the cause claimed would be more so” (page 274). ‘The 
trial of a teacher at Dayton, Tennessee, in 1925, for teaching the theory of 
evolution was a great shock to alJ enlightened men” (page 279). ‘The principal 
task before the Church of today is the restoration of the three original Christian 
ideals [the perfectibility of man, love, and the Kingdom] and their rigid applica- 
tion to individual and social life” (page 316). ‘Yet, experience proves that the 
frequent change of mates [in marriage] does not either produce happiness or 
complete one’s personality, because the basic element of permanence is absent” 
(page 324). “The movement towards democracy |in industry] is to be credited to 
Christianity without any qualifications” (page 338). ‘Business must become an 
agency for service instead of one for profit” (page 352). ‘The new materialism is 


due to affluence, not to poverty” (page 367). “Shall the twentieth century be the . 


century of religion? To the writer this seems not only possible but probable” 
(page 388). 

The philosophical background of the argument is a kind of theistic pragmatism, 
or pluralism, like that of William James, without the latter’s recognition of 
mysticism. Indeed, the author’s short shrift given to both mysticism as a form 
of religious experience and idealism as a form of philosophic thought will not 
prove satisfactory to some readers. Neither does he recognize a form of monism 
like that of Royce, whom he quotes, that is neither materialism nor pantheism. 
Indeed, the author seems to cut the ground from under any philosophy of religion 
in saying ‘There is no m>taphysics in true religion” (page 344). There is at 
least a verbal, and perl real, contradiction in saying ‘The new theology 
must be anthropocentric, heocentric”’ (page 379). The author’s own argu- 
ment for a ‘divine intelligence” controlling matter is valid only on the assumption 
of rationalism, viz., that what reason can know is reasonable. His definition of 
value as “identity of repeated experiences” seems rather a statement of the 
condition of permanent value. The reference to Cardinal O’Connell should 
probably have omitted the statement at the middle of page 292. The author as a 
sociologist does not fail to recognize heredity in his program of eugenics. 


The total impression is that of an honest and truth-seeking mind finding what 
it can in the field of man’s religious experience by the aid of reason and “the 
a posteriori or inductive method as a guide” (page 92). 

The book will serve as a useful and valuable text in college and university 
classes studying religion as a phase of human life, and for general reference 


purposes. 


HERMAN H. HorNE 
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Sidewalks of New York, by Nat. J. Ferper. Chicago: Pascal 
Covici, Inc., 1927, 363 pages. 


The sociologist picks up eagerly any volume which seems likely to throw light 
upon the community life of our immigrant groups, and upon the social back- 
grounds of the immigrant school child. Under a title rich in promise of authentic 
pictures of life on New York’s East Side, Mr. Ferber has told the story of “Water- 
head Sam” Posternock, the illegitimate, hydrocephalic offspring of a wealthy 
Russian Jew and a servant girl; he has followed ‘“‘Waterhead” from the unap- 
petizing background of a poor family in the town of his birth (to whom his 
paternal grandparents had relegated him with a sigh of relief), on through a 
great many episodes in the Ghetto, to the climax of the novel—the reunion of the 
exploited Sam and his childhood playmate, Goldie. 

The volume does not keep the promise of its title. The types with whom Sam 
comes in contact during his Ghetto boyhood cannot be considered truly repre- 
sentative of the Jewish community. They are combinations of too many unusual 
characteristics; in a sense, each character epitomizes several phases of existence on 
the East Side, which would rarely be included in the experience of one individual. 
The character of Sam himself is an example. Unsanctioned, unwanted, ungainly 
in his appearance, he represents an aggregation of qualities which one might find 
occasionally in a single person, but which one would not think of labeling typical 
of the Ghetto child. These qualities lead the boy into adventures and experi- 
ences which a youngster of ordinary make-up would scarcely encounter. The 
funeral director or shamus, who utilizes his knowledge of bereaved widows and 
widowers to bring them together for matrimonial purposes, is another example. 
There may be one or two sextons of synagogues who do combine these rather 
unrelated activities, but they are not typical of the run of sextons. Nor are the 
episodes in which the old matchmaker figures typical of the experiences of the 
common variety of shatchen. 

The community life of the Ghetto is completely omitted. Only isolated in- 
cidents are recounted; these have been chosen rather for their dramatic value 
than for their typicality. Here the author falls far below the level of description 
set in Dr. Ornitz’s volume, Haunch, Paunch and Jowl, or even Fannie Hurst’s 
Humoresque. He has not been interested, apparently, in the portrayal of those 
Ghetto types which Louis Wirth names and describes truthfully in The City. 

The incidents of family life which the author includes in his story are typical in 
that they present rather usual conditions; 7.e., congestion, conflict between 
children and parents, change of residence from the area of primary settlement to 
that of secondary settlement, change of family name with the coming of wealth, 
etc. But the set up in which these conditions are found is not typical. The family 
of thirteen children, six of Alter Posternock’s, half a dozen of Yenta, his second 
wife, and the illegitimate Sam, is rarely found; the excessive conflict between 
every child and the old people is not typical (one child usually sides with the 
parents in a Jewish household). The reason for Alter’s change of name from 
Posternock to Alvin Paster, to enable him to sign his checks more easily, is not 
typical. 


Whatever the merits of Sidewalks of New York as literature, and they are few 
enough, the story has little value as source material for research in educational 
sociology. 


Trvinc ASTRACHAN 
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An Introduction to Sociology, by Jerome Davis, Harry Eimer 
Barnes, L. L. Bernarp, Sepa Evpripner, Franx H. Haw- 
Kins, Exttsworth Huntineron, and Matcotm WIL ey, 
New York: D. C. Heath and Company, 1927. 


Readings in Socwlogy, by the same authors. New York: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1927, xviii + 1065 pages. 

The Science of Social Relations, by Hornett Hart. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1927, xix + 664 pages. 


The Introduction and Readings, edited by Barnes and Davis, should prove 
interesting to those who teach general social science courses in teachers’ colleges 
or university departments of education. Each co-author contributes a section to 
the Introduction and compilesa related set of source materials forthe Readings. 
Barnes contributes a section on the origins of man and culture, primitive peoples, 
and the evolution of the great society, a historical approach to the life of today. 
Huntington contributes a section on human geography. Hawkins deals with the 
biological factors in social Jife—stressing evolution, heredity, and the significance 
of race. Bernard writes on social psychology, dealing with both group behavior 
and personality. Willey presents the ethnological concept of culture as applied 
to our social life. Eldridge deals with forms of social organization, with emphasis 
on political action. And Davis concludes with a discussion of modern social and 
economic problems. Written by a group of specialists, the books present a 
diversity of viewpoints. While the political and economic aspects of our civiliza- 
tion are scantily covered, the volumes present a fairly well-rounded approach to 
contemporary social life and social problems. The Readings will considerably 
facilitate the use of the Introduction where library resources are limited. 

The Science of Social Relations by Hornell Hart is written on this same 
level. But it is an introduction to sociology rather than to the social sciences. 
While the reviewer heartily disagrees with many things in the book, he finds it 
one of the most intriguing books he has picked up in a long time. After discuss- 
ing the nature, formation, and dynamics of personality, Dr. Hart goes on to 
show how much of the pathology of the day— individual and social—arises out 
of the conflict of personalities. He then proceeds to examine the various tech- 
niques for resolving social conflict, drawing his material from contemporary 
political and industrial events. The book is written in nontechnical language, and 
is packed with concrete illustrations taken from everyday life. An extraordinarily 
suggestive set of topics for oral and written discussion is appended to each chapter. 
The author has prepared an interesting set of objective-type examinations on the 
text, and will furnish the examination blanks and grade the completed examina- 
tions for those who wish this service, at a nominal fee per student. 


Harvey W. ZorBavuGcH 


The Community Use of Schools, by Eteanor Tovrorr GiveEck. 
Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins. 


Just off the press is a book which should prove extremely valuable to boards of 
education, superintendents of schools, university extension departments, and all 
other public and private organizations interested in promoting the wider use of 
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the school plant. In a very comprehensive little volume entitled, The Community 
Use of Schools, Dr. Eleanor Touroff Glueck of Harvard University, research 
assistant of the Milton Fund Project in Criminology, has gathered extensive data 
on the community use of school buildings throughout the United States. Her 
study was undertaken for the purpose of assembling material upon which to 
base a discussion of the value and future possibilities of the school “as a center 
for the organization of community activities.” 

The book is an argument in favor of the school as the logical center for the 
organization of neighborhood life on the basis that it belongs to the public; 
that it is nonsectarian and nonpartisan; and has a wide influence upon those who 
are interested in the children of the community. It contains a brief account of the 
historical development of the community use of schools in the United States; a 
review of the philosophies of those idealists who have developed the community 
center movement; a thoroughly detailed description of the various agencies that 
have sought to stimulate the use of school buildings, together with the methods 
used by them; a discussion of the methods of administering and financing school 
centers; and a description of the activities carried on in school community centers. 
Three appendices are included containing an outline digest of State laws and 
some loca] ordinances relating to the wider use of the school plant, and an an- 
notated bibliography. 

The book is overwhelmingly filled with up-to-the-minute statistics, but does not 
go very deeply into an interpretation of the difficulties that face those who 
administer school plants and the equally great obstacles that confront those who 
attempt to interpret the reasons for so many failures, where both boards of 
education and neighborhoods have coéperated in an attempt to make community 
centers of their schools. 

Dr. Glueck’s study shows that schoolhouses are used much more generally as 
community centers in rural districts than in cities and she assumes that this is 
because there are fewer suitable gathering places, less red tape and a more 
intimate relationship between school teachers, principals, and the people of the 
community. These are all real reasons but a more important one may be that 
the people in the smaller districts form a more homogeneous group, having more 
common interests. 

One of the main causes for the failure of so many school community centers 
may be that most boards of education and private organizations, administering 
the schools for community center activities, fail to recognize the importance of 
admitting groups spontanecusly organized, groups that are homogeneous and 
group conscious, rather than attempting a mass community organization or 
trying to bring together in clubs boys and girls or men and women who have ne 
common interests. Should boards of education and private organizations, 
seeking to stimulate the wider use of the schools, recognize the all important 
factor of the vital interest group in community organization, an immediate result 
might be an increased use of the school plant by such groups, nor would this 
prevent the coming together of all groups to discuss such problems as would 
have significance for them all. 

Dr. Glueck points out that the wider use of the schoo] plant is being ad- 
ministered largely by boards of education and municipal authorities and she feels 
that “the trend toward management by municipal authorities and the decrease of 
control by private groups is significant and disappointing.’’ This trend is not 
necessarily unsound. There should be joint participation in the administration 
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of the schools by the official school authorities and the people of the community, 
as Dr. Glueck asserts, but the development and direction of school community 
center work logically belongs to the boards of education and the educators. 
May we not hope that the movement for bringing about a greater degree of 
socialization in the day schools, thereby tying up the child’s school life with his 
community life—directed by those same boards of education and educators— 
will carry ever into all phases of school activity, thus bringing about the dem- 
ocratic participation of all concerned? 

Dr. Glueck’s book contains many valuable suggestions for those leaders who 
may wish to seek the help of outside agencies in promoting the use of their local 
schools as community centers, as well as helpful hints for the paid workers and 
volunteers who are already directing school community center activities. 
Lucy J. CHAMBERLAIN 















The Adolescent Girl. A Book for Parents and Teachers, by Wry- 
IFRED Ricumonp. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1926. 


Ignorance, sentimentality, and taboo have made it difficult for parents and 
schoolmen to deal honestly and intelligently with girls during their early adoles- 
cent years. Girls have been expected to develop into attractive, subtly alluring, 
sexually desirable young women; at the same time, to them has been assigned 
the réle of moral censors and of personifying purity and innocence; finally, they 
are expected to inspire chivalry and cleanliness of thought and action of adoles- 
cent boys. Such a three-dimensional adjustment has called for a degree of 
posing and delicacy of adaptation that baffles analysis and direct instruction. 
Formal education has scarcely dared to deal with it, except through the selection 
of women teachers and through the appreciation of characters of fiction and 
history who personified, to a degree, the ideal. By furnishing models of behavior 
and personality, the school has hoped to stimulate imitation, more or less con- 
sciously undertaken by the girls of the school—and perhaps by their parents. 

Education in behavior for girls remains largely a family and community 
affair. Fashion magazines, moving-picture actresses, mothers, older sisters, 
and their associates furnish inspiration and social approval—direct or implied— 
that far outweighs any instruments of the school. And the force and ubiquit- 
ousness of these behavior controls have been greatly intensified by the greater 
leisure and economic independence of girls and women from twelve to fifty and 
beyond. 

That girls should have difficulty in making these subtle adjustments in a 
bewilderingly inconsistent world is not surprising. Many maladjustments occur. 
And it is a primary duty of school people to strive to understand them—their 
causes and symptoms and treatment. 

In this effort, teachers and parents will be greatly assisted by a careful reading 
and rereading of T’he Adolescent Girl. Dr. Richmond here clears away many of 
the obscurities that surround the problems of the young adolescent girl and 
points the direction in which progress must be made and the obstacles that lie in 
the path. 

In chapter II, “Puberty, What It Is and What It Means” the author treats simply 
and convincingly the facts and fancies which are so distorted and surrounded by 
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secrecy and cant in the traditional attitude. Painful menstruation, sick head- 
aches, and chorea become as understandable as a stomach ache or a sprained ankle. 
The possibilities of mental therapy, of hygienic living, and of operations in pro- 
moting normal enjoyment of life during the menstrual periods are explained. 
There is, however, no effort to minimize the deep significance of the radical 
changes that are taking place in the girl’s body. 


It is a temptation for the reviewer to quote many significant passages from this 
chapter and from the succeeding chapters dealing with ‘“The Abnormal Girl,” 
“The Delinquent Girl,’ and “The Normal Girl.’’ The limits of space forbid it. 
The final chapter on “Training and Education,’ however, demands specific 
citation. 


The rangy, boyish figure, with small hips and flat chest is much in fashion at 
the present moment, and the girl of different type is apt to be loath to accept 
her difference and to attempt imitation of her slender sister, instead of 
developing her own possibilities. Grave harm may result thereby, for the 
same physical régime cannot with advantage be adhered to for all types. 
Above all things we must avoid fads of food and exercise. To hold a group 
of girls of varying physical types to the same diet and put them all through 
the same gymnastic stunts is folly in the highest degree. The girl of long 
limbs and short body, in whom the alimentary canal is short and the heart 
and lungs comparatively small, needs highly concentrated nourishing foods, 
and feats of endurance are beyond her. She cannot swim so far, nor dance 
so long, nor play such strenuous basketball or tennis as her more robust 
sister. Games and sports must be adapted to her, she must learn to recognize 
her limitations in this respect as definitely as in matters of dress. On the 
other hand, the full chested girl, with short limbs and a body long in pro- 
portion, has plenty of lung space and normally a good circulatory system; 
she is the long distance swimmer, the champion at tennis, the star in feats 
of endurance. Her physical sins are apt to be dietic; she it is who needs the 
vegetables and bulky foods, the larger quantities of fruit and water which 
the popular magazines urge us all to consume. She is too apt to starve 
herself and in her ignorance to deprive her body of the very foods it is best 
fitted to assimilate. 


Of the introvert, Dr. Richmond says: 

Such a girl cannot be forced or driven; sarcasm only sends her deeper within 
herself. The world appears too harsh and unfriendly to her as it is; if she 
is to take her place in it, at last with a fair degree of efficiency and comfort, 
it must be made attractive to her. We must find the things in which she can 
succeed, which she can do as well or better than her mates. We must en- 
courage her efforts with lavish praise and disregard her failures.... Her 
efforts to extravert herself, to act and be like other girls, may be ludicrous 
or silly because she does not see things from quite the same angle. She is apt 
to think out a course of action for herself and then carry it through without 
regard to conditions which call for modifications of her plan. If we are to 
avoid a future breakdown, we must make every effort to cultivate her social 
instincts, to give her self-confidence and assurance; and above all we must 
avoid coddling and sheltering her as strenuously as we avoid harshness and 
sarcasm. 
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The extravert is: 













The type that receives social approval, especially in this country, and the 
tendencies we most deplore in our youth at the present day are indubitably 
fostered by our social miliew........ To counteract the tendency to undue 
extraversion in such an atmosphere is an herculean task....... We cannot 
do this by preaching at her or by forcible restraint of her activities. It is of 
small value that the body is quiet while the mind races and fumes. We 
must surround her with an atmosphere of quiet, accustom her from childhood 
to periods of quietude and repose. By questions and by respectful listening 
to her opinions we must encourage her to think for herself. Contact with 
nature and with the riches of art and literature will broaden her interests and 
help her to understand herself. 

In proportion as parents are themselves extraverted will they fail to see the 
value of such training; but for this misunderstanding and this lack of op- 
portunity for self-knowledge, nature will take her revenge. Unhappy lives, 
stunted or undeveloped abilities, blind and wasteful seeking for outlets for 
the instinctive urges within, breakdowns in increasing numbers are but the 
price we pay for our lack of inner harmony. 


The dangers of homosexuality are dealt with frankly; the need of access to 


facts without ‘‘embarrassment or hedging”’ regarding her sex life and her relation- 
ships to boys and men. But of most importance 

























Sublimation, or using up of sex energy in other pursuits, becomes of value. 
Sex energy, as we have seen, is creative energy, and is at the bottom of all 
creative efforts of whatever kind, and where it cannot be repressed or 
ignored without disastrous results it can be turned into other channels and 
made to serve socially useful ends. This is the reason for the insistence 
upon a wide range of interests in adolescence; games and sports, outdoor 
life, recreation, and amusements have their legitimate place in any scheme 
of education. The more things a girl can do and enjoy, the better is she 
_ fortified against the loneliness and boredom that send her to questionable 
places of amusement or lead her to take a long chance in the hope of finding 
companionship and pleasure. : 

Work, achievement, the joy of creation, of doing something worth while, 
something into which she can put her very self is a most necessary outlet 
for that creative energy which, in the woman, normally expends itself in the 
bearing and rearing of children. And in this respect our industrial civiliza- 
tion, where men and women are the slaves of machines, is far inferior to its 
predecessors, when each must learn some trade or occupation and carry its 
processes through to the finished product. The girl of our grandmother’s 
day was an adept in those household arts which have now been taken over 
in their entirety by the factory. Pride of workmansip and joy of creation, 
delight in the beauty or value of her work, were hers to a degree which 
perhaps the majority of girls today never experience. We cannot go back 
to our grandmother’s day but we must realize that much that we deplore in 
the modern girl—her restlessness, her mad chase after pleasure, her craving 
for experience at any cost—is but the expression of that creative energy 
which, diverted from its normal goal, must seek an outlet otherwise. . . 
The girl who has no occupation, no real interests, nor opportunity for self- 
expression, is driven to mad Jengths by the surge of energy within her. 
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To help every girl find herself in creative work, express herself through some 
vocation or avocation in which she can take pride and joy, is the ideal we 
must hold before us in sex education—in all education—no matter how far 
off its fulfillment may seem. 


Much is being done in our progressive secondary schools—creatively con- 
trolled schools—to give girls and boys such normal expressiveness of their 
individualities. But too often the academic curriculum still controls the school’s 
attitudes and administrative machinery. Too generally aie our faculties alto- 
gether ignorant and close minded in regard to the emotional lives and needs of our 
adolescent girls and boys. It is to be hoped that such books as this may be more 
generally read and cogitated by teachers and parents. 

Puitie W. L. Cox 


Social Problems of the Family, by Ernest R. Groves. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott, 1926, 314 pages. 


That many of the problems that arise in the classroom have their roots in the 
home every teacher will testify. The teacher’s private convictions are but- 
tressed by a literature of alarm—the family is going to pieces, it is a psychological 
kingdom of lives, it is the worst place in the world to bring up a child, few children 
recover from their early family experiences. And what’s to be done about it? 
There have been endless suggestions, trom the giving of cook books to brides to 
the barring of comic strips of the “Bringing up Father’ type from our news- 
papers. Professor Groves goes deeper. He believes that successful family life 
can result only from careful training, a definite scientific education for marriage 
and parenthood: ‘The training of parents to meet their responsibilities in the 
light of such science as we now have is necessary to complete our educational 
program. ... Eventually it will be seen that to train parents adequately we 
must also train youth for mairiage.” 

The book presents an interesting discussion of present trends in family life. 
No teacher reading it can fail to have a mcre adequate conception of the back- 
ground from which the child comes to the school. Nor can the teacher reading 
it fail to have a more intelligent and sympathetic insight into the problem of the 
incorrigible parent. An excellent bibliography lists the plays and movies as 
well as the scientific books and articles which deal with the family. 


Harvey W. ZorBAUGH 





NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


The Annual Meeting of the National Society for the Study of Educational 
Sociology was held in Washington, D. C., at the Hotel Raleigh, Thursday, 
December 29, 1927. The meeting was in joint session with the section on Educa- 
tional Sociology of the American Sociological Society, holding its 22d annual 
meeting. Several interesting papers were presented, some of which will be 
published in future numbers of THE JourNAL. Robert C. Angell of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, read a paper on “Science, Sociology, and Education” which 
provoked considerable discussion as to the meaning of educational sociology. The 
paper of Ross L. Finney, of the University of Minnesota, president of the Society, 
on the topic, ‘“Toward an Agreement as to the Content of Educational Sociology,” 
also provoked considerable discussion. The upshot of this discussion seemed to 
be that it would be desirable to spend less time and effort in discussing what 
educational sociology is, and more time in carrying on actual research upon the 
many problems in the field which are now present‘ng themselves. C. D. Cham- 
plain of Pennsylvania State College presented a paper on the ‘Literature of 
Educational Sociology.” 

At the luncheon meeting a paper by President A. O. Bowden of New Mexico 
State Teachers College cn the subject, ‘‘Some Applications of the Principles of 
Social Psychology to Educational Practice,” was read. Nathan Miller of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology read an interesting paper on “Primitive 
Education,” bringing out the various punishments that were used to keep the 
primitive child in line. In his discussion of this paper, Professor Ellsworth Faris 
of the University of Chicago took occasion to pcint out the many tribes in which 
there were no punishments. O. Myking Mehus of Wittenberg College read an 
interesting paper upon “Extracurricular Activities in College.’ 

In an address at the annual dinner of the American Sociological Society, 
Professor Faris took occasion to call the attention of the members present to the 
importance of the field of educational sociology and asked their support in 
directing the attention of sociologists to the various problems presented in this 
field. 


Professor Chapin of the University of Minnesota writes: A survey ot extra- 
curricular activities at the University of Minnesota will be published in the form 
of a University Research Bulletin, edited by Professor F. Stuart Chapin. The 
survey includes a study of 273 campus organizations and an analysis of the extra- 
curricular activities of 4673 undergraduates. Information describing the types 
of activities and the participation in them cf students classified by sex, academ- 
ic class and college, is given. The report also includes statistical tables showing 
the number of different activities in which students take part concurrently. The 
time students spend on activities is analyzed. Academic achievement in relation 
to the extent and degree ot student activity is analyzed and the activities of 
1170 student leaders are carefully studied. Finally, information supplied by 
400 alumni, which shows the extent to which student activities carry to com- 
munity activities of alumni, is fully presented. Since a number of educational 
and psychological problems depend for their study upon knowledge of the differ- 
ences in the home environments cf groups compared, ycu may be interested to 
know that I have coming cut in the February issue of the Journal of Educational 
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Peychology an article which presents the results of two years’ research in con- 
structing a quantitative scale for measuring home environment. 


Professor Charles C. Peters of Pennsylyania State College spent the week, 
December 19th to 23d, in Florida and Alabama, lecturing to the faculties of the 
Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College at Tallahassee and Tuskegee 
Institute, Tuskegee, Alabama, on the set-up of the college curriculum. Tuskegee 
(Booker T. Washington’s old school) is just now in a transition state, extending 
its course from the high-school level into a four-year college. The Florida 
Agricultural and Mechanical College is Florida’s institution ot higher education 
for negroes, is under the presidency of Dr. J. R. E. Lee, and is also at present 
engaged in an active effort to readjust its curriculum in harmony with the pres- 
ent-day movement. 


The National Council of Social Studies has recently compiled and published 
two pamphlets which should be suggestive and useful to the teachers of history 
and social studies. The first of these is ‘‘Historical Fiction,” suitable for junior 
and senior high schools. This piece of work comes from the leadership of the 
Department of Social Studies of the University of Chicago High School. This 
pamphlet contains annotated lists of historical fiction in the fields or divisions of 
United States, ancient, medieval, and modern history. The second pamphlet 
contains a “Classified Catalogue of Textbooks in the Social Studies for Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Schools.’”” Miss Annabel Redman of Hunter College, New 
York City, is the compiler. In each case the publication can be secured from the 
McKinley Publishing Company of Philadelphia. 


Professor Hughes Mearns has recently discussed “Aspects of Creative Educa- 
tion” before the Woman’s Club of Chicago, the Child Study Association, the Child 
Guidance Groups, and the Francis W. Parker School, all of Chicago, under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Club; the Kindergarten and Primary College of Evans- 
ton, Illinois, and the Teachers’ Associations of Norfolk, Va., and of Youngstown, 
Ohio. 


Professor Jesse F. Steiner of the department of sociology of the University of 
North Carolina recently accepted a similar position with Tulane University of 
New Orleans and becomes a member of the faculty of the New School of Social 
Research. 


Professor Clark W. Hetherington was presented with the Luther Halsey Gulick 
Gold Medal for distinguished service in the field of physical education on January 
13, 1928. The award was made by Miss H. McKinistry in behalf of the Physical 
Education Society of New York and vicinity. Drs. George Fisher, William 
Snow, George Ehler, E. George Payne, Mr. H. 8S. Braucher and Mr. J. B. Nash, 
associates of Protessor Hetherington’s, spoke appreciatively of his work in con- 
nection with Leland Stanford, the Universities of Missouri and Wisconsin, the 
Playground Movement, State Supervision in California, and the School of 
Education, New York University. 

The graduates and former students of the School of Education of New York 
University have now increased to such numbers that there is a growing conscious- 
ness that there should be a definite and permanent organization. This feeling 
has now culminated in the formation of an alumni society. Branch organizations 
of this society have already been formed in Pennsylvania. Dr. Joseph Neunan, 
superintendent of the Mahony Township Schools of Mahony City, Pennsylvania, 
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is president of the Pennsylvania Association. Another of these branch societies 
was formed in Connecticut; a recent luncheon was held at New Haven. Super- 
intendent A. F. Mayhew has taken the leadership in this organization. 


Under the auspices of the department of secondary education of the School of 
Education of New York University, the following announcement is made of the 
Fourth Junior-High-School Conference: 

JUNIOR-H1GH-ScHOOL CONFERENCE 
Marca 16 anp 17, 1928 


Friday Evening Program (8.00 p.m.) 
General Topic: Creative Supervision in the Junior High Schools 


Address: Teaching as Adventuring 
Address: Teacher Coéperation in Curriculum Making 


Round Tables: (9.00 p.m.) 

I. Encouraging and guiding the growth of teachers by means of professional 
and general reading and discussion groups, and by means of extension and 
residence study in schools of education, etc. 

II. Encouraging and guiding the growth of teachers and the improvement of 
educational procedures by means of teacher committees on researches. 

III. Encouraging and guiding the growth of teachers and the improvement of 
educational procedures by means of teacher committees on curriculum 
modification. 

IV. Encouraging and guiding the growth of teachers by means of teacher 
committees on utilization of community resources, public library, scouts, 
museums, local history, playgrounds, physiography, etc. 

V. Encouraging and guiding the growth of teachers and the improvement of 
educational procedures by means of teacher committees on individual 
and remedial instruction and provision for maladjusted pupils. 

VI. Encouraging and guiding the growth of teachers by means of teacher inter- 
visitation, ‘big-brother’’ supervision, helping new teachers and substitute 
teachers to get adjusted, etc. 

VII. Encouraging and guiding the growth of teachers and the improvement of 
educational procedures by means of demonstration lessons and outside 
speakers. 

VIII. Encouraging and guiding the growth of teachers and the improvement of 
educational procedures by means of rating plans for teacher efficiency in 
various aspects of professicnal activities. 


Saturday Morning Program (9.30 a.m.) 

General Topic: Pupil Advisement in the Junior High Schools 
Address: Scope and Need of Guidance in the Junior High Schools 
Address: Pupil Guidance through Student Activities 


Round Tables: (11.00 a.m.) 
I. Promoting the self-direction of boys and girls through activities of the 


home-room groups. 
II. Promoting the self-direction of boys and girls through activities of clubs 


and societies. 
III. Promoting the self-direction of boys and girls through athletic activities 


and physical recreation. 
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IV. Promoting the self-direction of boys and girls through activities of as- 
semblies, dramatics, pageants. 

V. Promoting the self-direction of boys and girls through the discovery, 
encouragement, and exploitation of special creative talents—art, music, 
dancing, poetry, journalism, etc. 

VI. Promoting the self-direction of boys and girls through coéperative school 
management. 

VII. The uses of tests, measurements, and records in supplementing and 
supporting the advisory program. 
VIII. The curriculum as an instrument of self-discovery, guidance, and advise- 
ment. 
IX. Counseling and interviewing by teacher, administrator, and specialist— 
the roll of the specialist. 


The annual meeting of the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association will be 
held April 5, 6, and 7, 1928, at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City. Among 
the speakers of note to appear on the program are Dr. John Dewey, Dr. William 
H. Kilpatrick of Columbia University, who will discuss a philosophy of com- 
mercial education; Dr. Wesley C. Mitchell will discuss commercial education 
and the scientific spirit; Dean Edmund E. Day or the University of Michigan 
will discuss research as applied to business; Dean John W. Withers of New York 
University will discuss research as applied to educaticn. Other distinguished 
speakers of note who will appear on the various programs are Professor G. M. 
Wilson of Boston University (Professor Wilson is one of the well-known men 
working in the field of reorganization of the curriculum in arithmetic); Dr. E. G. 
Blackburn of the University cf Iowa, Iowa City, will discuss research problems of 
commercial education. 

To mention all the significant problems up for discussion and those to take 
part in such discussions would make this notice altogether too long and the reader 
is advised to watch for the later detailed announcements of this important 
educational meeting. 








CONTRIBUTORS’ PAGE 


President A. O. Bowden of New Mexico State Teachers College 
is a graduate of the University of Kentucky with an A.B. de- 
gree. President Bowden later received his A.M. from Harvard, 
besides doing extensive graduate work in the University of 
Chicago as well as Columbia University. President Bowden 
has had considerable experience as principal and superintendent 
of schools in Kentucky, Tennessee, and Montana. He formerly 
held a professorship of education and philosophy at Baylor 
College before coming to his present position in which he has 
been since 1922. 

Professor Walter R. Smith of the department of educational 
sociology of the University of Kansas is a Missourian by birth 
and early training. He received his Ph.B. from Missouri Val- 
ley College, Marshall, Missouri; his Ph.D. from the University 
of Chicago. He has had administrative work as principal of a 
high school in Missouri, before he became an instructor in 
Washington University, St. Louis. Later he was associated 
with the social science department of Heidelberg at Tiffin, Ohio; 
in the same department at the Kansas State Normal College, 
at Emporia. He has been in his present position at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, since 1919. He is an active member of nu- 
merous sociological and educational associations. He is a con- 
tributor to numerous periodicals. He is the author of Intro- 
duction to Educational Sociology, which is one of the most 
widely used books in this new field, besides Constructive School 
Discipline, written from the viewpoint of the social control of 
the school. 

Professor Robert C. Angell of the department of educational so- 
ciology of the School of Education of the University of Michi- 
gan, is a native of Michigan, educated in the public schools of 
Ann Arbor, recently receiving his Ph.D. degree in that institu- 
tion and remaining as an instructor and now professor. He is 
the author of a forthcoming book, entitled The Campus, which 
is a treatise of the student mind. 

For sketches of Principal John J. Loftus and Professor Philip 
W. L. Cox, the reader is referred to previous issues of THE 
JOURNAL. 
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